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HEN you plan to cruise south- 
ward this winter, think of the _ 
romance and history that clusters __ 
round every port of call in the Golden © 
Caribbean. : 


... and your memories of the past are made more 
enjoyable by the luxurious comforts of the 
present. For Great White Fleet ships are built — 
especially for tropical cruising. Every room is an * 
outside room open to views of sea and sky; food 
served is equal in variety and quality to that 
_ served in any first-class hotel. Pi 


... and there is a fine degree of personal service 
that makes good the slogan of the Great White 
Fleet —“Every Passenger a Guest.” 


Sailings from New York and 
New Orleans twice every 
week in the year 


Great White Fleet Cruises to the 
Caribbean carry only first-class 
‘passengers and every detail for 
their comfort and amusement— 
hotel accommodations, motor 
trips ashore, railroad journeys, 
sight-seeing jaunts are all carefully 
planned in advance—and every- 
thing is included in the price you 
ay for your ticket. 


Address Passenger Department 


United Fruit Company : 


Room 1634 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Waite for beautiful booklet “Carib- 

bean Cruises’ and leaflets giving 

full details of Winter Cruises to the 
; Caribbean. 


Cuba Jamaica Panama Canal 
Havana, Port Antonio Zon Hes 
Kingston = Cristobal 
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} P) (Golden Dream 


That’s Nassau! 


Laugh in the south where the coral 
“Isle of June” lies washed in the 
booming surf of the multi-colored 
sea! Beyond dreaming cays, by deep, 
translucent pools of sapphire and emerald, fanned 
by the trade-winds redolent of spice, balmy and 
golden by day and silver-white down its sugar-fine 
sand-beaches by night, lies old Nassau. 


Live in the south where Nassau laughs and plays; 


|—C Ea! 
& Y 
iG 
where are sports galore on courts and links by the 


! Bathe where palm-shadowed land meets the flashing sea. Follow 
ocean rack with the salt-scud flying against your tanned cheeks, and 
cries of the sea-birds blending with booming of surf! 
21/2 Days’ Sail From New York 
15 Hours From Florida 
f Direct Sailings From N. Y. and Miami 


Munson S.S, Line Pass. Dept., 
67 Wall St., New York City 


The Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Ltd., 
230 St. James St., Montreal 
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{ Munson S.S. Line @larke (S'S... inc: 
W N«~E. 3rd Ave., Miami, Fla. 158 S.E. 1st St., Miami, Fla. 


Write to Nassau Dev. Board, Nassau, B. W.1., for descriptive booklet. 


Off the 
beaten Path of Travel 


New wonders await you 


SOUTH.SEAS 


Islands of Romance 
Hawaii « Samoa « Fiji + Australia 


TAKE a Matson Tour to these islands of the 
South Pacific. Discover for yourself the won- 
ders that are there. 


Hawaii, “the fairy isles,” the famous National Park, 
Kilauea Volcano, Waikiki Beach. Samoa, verdant 
tropic islands, rich in scenic beauty. Picturesque 
Fiji, land of strange people and quaint customs. 
Australia, home of the kangaroo; out-of-the-way 
sights and scenes that will linger forever in your 
memory. 


Swift, comfortable Matson Liners sail every three 
weeks from San Francisco. For $565 (first-class) 
you can see all of the South Seas. Seven wonder 
weeks. Other tours to suit your time and purse. 


Write for free illustrated booklet “H-3,” giving 
complete information, or ask any tourist agency. 


- Matson line 


General Offices: 215 Market Street, San Francisco 


Los ANGELES: 510 W. 6th Street—NeEw York: 535 Fifth Ave. 
Cuicaco: 140 S. Dearborn Street—SeattLe: 1319 Fourth Ave. 
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EAST JACKSONVILLE 
COASTOF =o 
FLORIDA i 


ST-AUGUSTINE # 


Has all the charm of antiquity because 

of its being the oldest city in America, 

blended with the highest development « 

of our modern refinement and social ST: vf / 
life, as expressed in its beautiful hotels, AUGUSTINE 
the PONCE DE LEON and the ALCA- 

ZAR; its golf courses and country clubs. 


ORMOND 


Has its world famous beach upon which 
automobile speed records have been 
made, and thousands have found more 
delightful surf bathing than at Hawaii 
or Lido. Here is the great HOTEL 

ORMOND with its beautiful stretches 6 

of the Tomoka River for boating, and payTONA 
scores of the most beautiful orange BEACH 
groves in Florida. i 


PALM BEACH 
Endowed with natural beauty enhanced by 
lavish expendituresinlandscape gardening. #% 
The NEW BREAKERS HOTEL and the # 
ROYAL POINCIANA reflect intheirluxuri- 
ous appointments the prestige which makes | 
Palm Beach society’s winter stronghold. Its i 


golf, country clubs and casinos express the ‘\ 
ultimate in excellence and taste. Wi 


MIAME 
The Magic City is one of the world’s great 
winter playgrounds, “ Magic” because of its 
rapid and well-planned growth and in its 
alluring winter climate. Here are numerous 
golf courses and bathing beaches of interna- 
tional repute. The ROYAL PALM is located 
in its own tropical park on the shores of 
beautiful Biscayne Bay yet almost in the 
center of Miami’s activities. 
LONG KEY 
FISHING CAMP 
Where the tarpon, kingfish, barracuda, sailfish 
and amberjack are at their fighting best is the 
Long Key Fishing Camp. Here the “yarners” 
come to win the real live fighting confirmation 
\. for their past summer’s boasting. The CLUB 
a HOUSE and cottages are in a great grove of 
cocoanut palms overlooking the sea. 


KEY WEST 


The southernmost city of the United MIAMI 
States, the terminus of the world’s 
most startling engineering teat, the 
128 mile railway built over con- 
crete viaducts and Coral Isles. Key 
West is a place of mystery and 
romance. What more fitting set- 
ting for the exquisite HOTEL 
CASA MARINA, the final 
link in the long chain of 
the Florida East 
Coast Hotels 
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THE FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY 


De Luxe trains. Double tracked Jacksonville to 
Miami—all steel cars—oil burning locomotives— 
automatic block signals. 


For beautiful booklets, information or hotel 
reservations apply 


New York Offices, 2 West 45th St., New York 
General Offices, St. Augustine, Fla. 
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English novelist who 
begins in this issue of 
“Travel” a series of 
articles on THE V AN- 
ISHED CITIES AND 
PEOPLE OF ANCIENT 
E\TRURIA 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Winter Cruise 
The Mediterranean from end to 
end, with two weeks in Egypt 
and the Holy Land, and calls at 
out-of-the-way islands, fascinat- 
ing Dalmatian ports, and the 
historic Mediterranean Cities. 
Sailing January 21, on the 
Cunard liner, “Carinthia’’. 
Rates, $1000 and upward. 


Spring Cruise 
A shorter cruise that traverses 
the Mediterranean in April, and 
visits (in addition to the great 
ports) several exceptionally pic- 
turesque places that travelers 
rarely find—Casablanca in Mor- 
occo, Malaga, Cattaro, Ragusa, 
Spalato, and Trax. Sailing from 
New York on April 7, and ar- 
riving at Naples on May 4, this 
cruise makes an ideal voyage to 
Europe.OntheS.S. “Carinthia”. 

$725 and upward. 


ROUND AFRICA CRUISE 
January 14, 1928 
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CALIFORNIA 


Raymond -Whitcomb 
LAND CRUISES 


Special Through Trains 
Absolute Luxury in Travel 
Interesting Sightseeing 
Land Cruises to California 
Every week — Through trains 
with stops at interesting places 
in the South and Southwest —— 
Only eight days to Los Angeles. 


Cruise Tours to California 
Trips of four and five weeks 
that cross the continent on the 
famous Land Cruise Trains ~- 
Complete sightseeing in Cali- 
fornia— traveling there mostly 
by automobile. The best hotels, 


Hawaiian Trips 
Traveling by Land Cruise Trains 
in America — and sailing to 
Hawaii on the splendid new 
liner, ‘““Malolo”. Comprehen- 
sive program of sightseeing in 
Hawaiian Islands & California. 

January 11, January 25, February 1 
Send for book ‘Land Cruises’ 


THE WEST INDIES 
CHRISTMAS CRUISE 


December 22 to January 7. On the “Columbus” 


A perfect holiday voyage in the holiday season — visitin 
in its sixteen days, Bermuda, black Haiti, the Panama Canal, 
gay Havana, and tropical Jamaica. Rates $200 and upward. 


THE LUXURY CRUISE 


On the 32,000 ton liner ‘‘Co/umbus’’, the only ship to bring 
the luxuries of the largest Atlantic liners to the West Indies. 
A Midwinter Cruise of 26 days with visits to 16 places in 
11 Caribbean islands and South American countries. Sail- 
ing February 9. Rates (with shore trips) $400 and upward. 


THE COMPLETE WEST INDIES 


Two remarkable cruises of four weeks that cover more places 
than any West Indies Cruise ever planned — including 
Dutch Curacao—black Haiti and Santo Domingo—La Guayra 
in Venezuela—Dominica, Guadeloupe and St. Vincent—Trini- 
dad and Martinique. Both cruises will sail on the popular 
Cunard liner ‘“‘Samaria’’— the first on January 28 and 
the second on February 28, 1928. Rates $300 and upward. 


SPRING CRUISE 


To escape the dreary days of the dying winter — and find 
an early Spring in southern waters. A 16 day Cruise, sailin 
March 31 on the S.S."'‘Szmaria”’. Rates $200 and upward. 


Send for the book ‘‘West Indies Cruises’”’ 
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RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COM PAN Y— Executive Offices: Corner Beacon & Park Streets, Boston | 


New York 


Philadelphia Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
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ap ERE is a zip and a tang in the air these 

Fall days that urges you to send your car 
over the road a bit faster. It is contagious—thou- 
sands of your fellows feel the same way despite 
the danger of crashes. Better be sure you have 
enough automobile liability insurance—our near- 
est representative will gladly tell you how much 
you need to be reasonably protected. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY CO. 


The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
and The Hartford Fire Insurance Company write 
practically every form of insurance except life 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


hin 


Vhe popular Routée-to-the Méd:terranean 
LE ai ea MEAT 
a S.S. S.S. . S.S. 
PHherary, Canada Providence a a ae Providence 
New York Jan 10 Feb. 2 Mar. 10 Apr. 17 
ym + Boston = Apr. 18 
Providence Jan. 11 
.ZOTeS 12 hrs} Jan. 18/19 Apr. 25 
[adeira 12 hrs. Feb. il Mar. 19 Apr. 27 
isbon. 12 hrs.| Jan. 22 
Igiers 12 hrs.| Jan. 25 Feb. 15 Mar. 23 May 1 
‘alermo 12 hrs.| Jan. 27 Feb. 17 Mar. 25 May 3 
faples 12 hrs. Feb. 18 Mar. 26 May 4 
iraeus (Athens) 12 hrs.| Jan. 30 Feb. 21 Mar. 29 May 7 
alonica 12 hrs.| Feb. 1 cs 
onstantinople 2 days| Feb. 3/7 Feb. 23/24 | Mar. 31/1 May 9/10 
eirut 16 hrs.| Feb. 11 Feb. 27 Apr. 4 May 13 
alestine 3 days| Feb. 10 Feb. 28/1 Apr. 5/7 May 14/16 
gypt 31% days| Feb. 13/17 Mar. 2/5 Apr. 8/11 May 17/20 
lessina(Taormina) 12 hrs.| Feb. 20 Mar. 8 Apr. 14 May 23 
[onaco 6 hrs. Mar. 10 Apr. 16 May 25 
larseilles atrive| Feb. 22 Mar. 11 Apr. 17 May 26 
Length of Cruise 43 days 38 days 38 days 39 days 


ae ° Including all Shore Excursions 
immu Cruise Fare $545.00 { and Hotels in Palestine and Egypt. 


lean, Comfortable and Commodius Vessels especially built for 
ne Mediterranean Trade. Shore Excursions at Ports-of-call. 
top-overs permitted. Concerts, lectures, dances, card parties, 
ames of all sorts in addition to the social pleasures of ocean 
ravel. Unsurpassed French cuisine and first-class service 
nroughout. Orchestra: Moving Pictures: Wireless News Daily. 
‘or further information and descriptive literature apply:— 


JAMES W. ELWELL & CO., INC. 


General Agents 


17 State Street, New York City 


or local agents 


SOUTH 
MERIC] 


18 to 61 Day Tours 
§250 and up 


ARGE commodious Grace Line Steamers 
with every comfort take you to this fas- 
cinating continent. 


Lofty mountains, beautiful lakes and tropical 
growth all combine to enthrall the visitor. 


Nights of gaiety, promenading, dancing, and 
mingling with the Latins in their favorite 
pleasure haunts. 


The Grace Line maintains offices throughout 
South America with experienced American 
agents to assist you in every way. 
Send for attractive new book “A” describing Special 
Reduced Rate Independent Tours. 
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2-Day All-Gxpense 
TOURS 


A month’s vacation cruise of joyous wonder 
visiting the Land of the Incas and the City of 
Kings. Scenes of amazing grandeur and mar- 
velous tropical beauty. The same superior 
service found on other Grace Line Tours. A 
Santa steamer is your luxurious home enroute. 


Send for illustrated booklet “V” giving complete 
itinerary. 


NEW STEAMERS 


Santa Maria and Santa Barbara 


in service early next year. Especially de- 
signed for South American service. Glass en- 
closed Promenade Decks. Orchestra, 
Music and Dancing, Veranda Cafe, 
Swimming Pool, Social Hall, 

Laundry. 
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© Underwood & Underwood 


The Inca builders who constructe 


Illak, Pachakamak and Wirakocha. 
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A CHRISTIAN SHRINE IN THE OLD INCA EMPIRE 


d the mighty walls of this fortr 


Today, in the shadow of these Inca ramparts, 


ess near Cuzco were worshi 


Christian shrine. 


pers of the Sun, or of that strange trinity of deiti| 


the descendants of the old sun worshipers kneel before’ 
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ge ePELOWERY CRESCENT OF THE CARIBBEAN 


Through the Mid-Ocean World of the West Indies—The Island Edens of Trinidad, 


~T was mid-February. 


ie great ship screamed its 
arning, then nosed 
ong the scurrying tugs 
the broad freedom of 
> sea. New York to 
jnidad, our tickets read. 
ne grey sky was behind 
. everlasting sum- 
*r just over the horizon. 
st over the horizon... 
ernal blue sea like 
ushed silk, and _ the 
punting vivid green of 
e West Indies scattering 
broken necklace be- 
een two ‘great conti- 
nts, 
A broken necklace . . 
ther a shattered universe, 
but lost in the titanic 
heavals of the world’s 
uth. Scientists agree 
at the West Indies are 
e faint remains of a 
juntain range that once 
inted the way from Flor- 
a to Venezuela. There 
e shoals along the way, 
cks and cays which make 
e going precarious for 
ips, standing in silent 
oof of this theory. Part- 
from sinking of the 
id, partly from volcanic 
tion, these fascinating is- 
ids have been formed to 
in a blooming crescent 
delight. 
The West Indies are a 
1e palimpsest. Hidden 
neath the slight script of 
odernity is the fading 
ory of the colorful and 
ubled history of the is- 
ids. The kingdoms of 
irope have fought over 
em; pirates have pos- 
ssed and sacked them. 
hen Columbus p!lanted 
e flag of Spain on the 
ore of Watling’s Island 
never could have 
essed the subsequent dis- 
ites of which his discov- 
vy was the herald. 
There is little St. Lucia. 


Threat of sleet hung in the air, An 
inadequate sun clung dismally to a grey sky. 
of the city rose wearily and hung on the immediate horizon. 


Dominica and Martinique—Life in a Score of Caribbean Ports. 


By GLORIA GODDARD 


The smoke 


Binoy Hamburg-American Line 
ON THE ISLAND OF MARTINIQUE 


The mountainous shores of Martinique, rising high above the waters of the Carib- 
bean are adorned with that luxuriant vegetation which only the tropics can pro- 


duce. Towering nearly a mile above the sea is the crater of Mont Pelée, the 

terrible volcano which destroyed one of the loveliest cities in the West Indies. 

Despite this disaster, Martinique remains one of the most charming islands of the 

Caribbean. It has been held by France since 1814 and the population is completely 
French in speech and manners. 


known as the Helen of the West Indies, which has been fought 
over and passed from hand to hand for so long that it would 
not be surprising if the natives did not know under which flag 


they are now living. On 
the northern coast of Gren- 
ada is a prominence known 
as Le Morne des Sauteurs, 
where the last of the 
Caribs died. The legend 
says that the French were 
not kind to the Carib na- 
tives after they took pos- 
session of the island. After 
years of ill-treatment the 
remaining Caribs were 
driven to the top of this 
hill where they made a last 
desperate struggle for lib- 
erty and the ownership of 
their island. The French 
surrounded them. A 
knifed arc imprisoned 
them. Before them was 
the sea, and kind oblivion. 
They made their choice, 
and now, only the hill 
stands to mark the spot 
where these tormented 
people found quiet in the 
bottom of the sea. 

The harbor of San Juan, 
Porto Rico, was the scene 
of the last adventure of 
Francis Drake and John 
Hawkins. It was in 1595 
that these two great sail- 
ors set sail to defeat the 
Spanish and came to very 
definite grief in the harbor 
of San Juan, after several 
unsuccessful battles. John 
Hawkins was killed, and 
was buried in the sea out- 
side the harbor. 

Those who linger in 
Haiti can take the automo- 
bile trip to Cap Haitien 
and visit the Citadel and 
Christophe’s castle. The 
Citadel, standing high on 
a bluff some miles from 
the town, is still an enigma 
to engineers. How the 
uneducated and unskillful 
workmen, with no ade- 
quate equipment, raised 
that tremendous mass of 
stone on that remote spot 
is a question that prob- 


and cities as well, 


katt. ieee F ile “~ 
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SMILING PROLETARIANS OF THE WEST INDIE 
In many parts of the West Indies the negro women do a very considerable part of the work, not only on the farms and plantations, but in the towns 


Continual burden-bearing—the eternal load balanced on the top of the head—seldom seems to dampen their genial spirits. 


They 


possess the gift of laughter, easy-going dispositions, and an heroic indifference to hardship, poverty and suffering. 


ably will never be answered. 
esting as the sole remains of one of the most absurd and pathetic 


courts ever established. 
Here Christophe, an ig- 
norant ex-slave, self- 


made king, attempted to 
duplicate the pomp of the 
French court life. 

Cuba perhaps has more 
interest for the American 
adventurer than any of 
the other islands. If pos- 
sible it is wise to land in 
Santiago de Cuba. The 
harbor is a great bay ap- 
proached through an al- 
most land-locked channel. 
It was this channel which 
Hobson so gallantly tried 
to bottle, thus to imprison 
the Spanish fleet. The 


town of Santiago is not- 


attractive. Its streets are 
almost perpendicular in 
places, its buildings are 
drab. But from here a 
visit may be made to San 
Juan Hill, whose name 
was written in history by 
the Rough Riders. From 
Santiago one may go to 
Havana by railroad. It 
is an amusing trip 
through the sugar cane 
plantations. Havana, with 
its quaint old streets and 
its broad new ones, has 
a double charm. The old 
city, built with streets so 
constricted that they are 
almost impassable in these 
days of modern traffic, 
has many fascinating 
buildings musty with 
memories. The new part 
of the city is beautiful and 


The ruins of the castle are inter- 


Courtesy Hamburg-American Line 


IN THE CAPITAL OF MARTINIQUE 
Fort-de-France, with its delightfully dilapidated old-world air, presents a vivid con- 


trast to most of the other spick and span ports of the West Indies. Though this old 
city has suffered severely from earthquakes and economic depression, it still pos- 
sesses much of its old French grace and charm. The people are noted for their 
cheerfulness and their polite and agreeable manners. Fort-de-France was founded 
in 1673 and its fortress was one of the strategic points in the long struggle between 
the French and the English when they were fighting for supremacy in the Caribbean. 


spacious with gardens, splendid plazas, and impressive boulevards. 
All of this, and much more, we knew awaited us. 


The cal- 


endar seemed literally re-7 


versed when the ship 
sliced through the ocean, 


its prow equatorward. It © 


was February in New 
York; it was a_ bright 
June morning when, four 


days later, we dropped © 


anchor in the glittering 
harbor of St. Thomas. 


There were several hours ] 


of wonder, hours spent in 
marveling over this int 
tial glimpse of the tropics 
which showed us sirange 
trees and flaming blos- 
soms that tumbled over 


garden walls onto streets 


bearing quaint Danish 
names. Then we steamed 
off to St. Croix, where 
we took a wild dash 
across the island to see 
the last pirate ship, a bat- 
tered old hulk of decided- 
ly ancient 
which now carries mail 
from island to island. 
The next morning the 


vessel glided into the har- ~ 


bor of St. Kitts. Far in 
the distance the clean 


una 


workmanship ~ 


steeps of Nevis resembled ~ 
a woman’s face with full 


lips raised to the clouds. 
Over St. Kitts a sullen 


shadow writhes eternally, © 
licking upwards from the 


still-steaming crater of © 
Mount Misery. 
When the sun was 


drifting down the sky we 
dropped anchor at Nevis. 
This tiny hollow crater, 
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‘he negroes of the West Indies are born comedians, quick to see humor in every situation. 
efore the camera, but she cannot resist the temptation to burlesque her own vanity and strike a slightly ridiculous pose. 


orgeously plumed with trees, darts out of the sea just off the 
It is an exact little island, like a pencil 
ketch against the sky; its central hill rising in an even cone, 


oast of St. Kitts. 


the two lesser ones 
2>qually placed on 
pither side of this 
prominence. From the 
day its neat loveliness 
makes one prevision 
white New England 
cottages and staid gar- 
dens. 

Ashore we stood 
breathless with dismay 
in the crooked main 
street. Nevis should 
be called the Isle of 
Ruins. (Lost im the 
tropic foliage, buried 
under the rank under- 
growth of rank weeds 


and vines, lay the 
bleached bones of a 
famous old town. 


Neither earthquake, 
fire, nor flood is re- 
‘sponsible for this de- 
cay, but that more in- 
sidious thing, human 
fashion. 

In the early eight- 
eenth century Nevis 
was a popular water- 
ing resort, made gay 
by the grandees of the 
islands, naval officers 
and titled beauties of 
Burope. The place 
sprang to fame 
through the discovery 
of hot springs near the 
bay. A great barracks 
of a hotel loomed on 
the hill overlooking 
the harbor; beautiful 
stone mansions blos- 
somed on every side. 
So for three hundred 


STRIKING A THEATRICAL POSE 


speak a dialect strangely compounded of Spanish, Dutch, English and native words. 


years. Fashion beckoned elsewhere. 


Hamburg-American Line 


Courtesy 


THE OLD CATHEDRAL IN SPANISH TOWN 


Spanish Town, the former capital of Jamaica, was founded in 1520 and it contains some 

of the most interesting buildings on the island. Here is the old cathedral that was built by 

the Spanish in the sixteenth century and reconstructed in the eighteenth by the English. 

Within the church is filled with monuments and mural tablets and almost literally paved with 

gravestones. In the graveyard repose many naval and military men who played a conspicu- 
ous part in the turbulent history of the West Indies. 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific 


Obviously this Curacao woman is delighted to pose 


The negroes of Curacao 


With no natural resources, 
Nevis withered; now the old mansions are heaped ruins, the 
hotel a hollow shell. Yet Nevis is worth a lingering visit. The 


hot springs are still 
bubbling, the climate 
is still luringly mild, 
the hills still luxuriant- 
ly restful. 

Nevis has historical 
worth for those who 
like to dip into the 
musty secrets of dead 
ages. Half a mile back 
of the crumbling ruins 
of St. John’s Church, 
more charmingly 
known as the “Fig 
Tree Church,” a form- 
less pile of stones, a 
tottering wall marks 
the place where Ad- 
miral Lord Nelson was 
married in 1787. An- 
other mass of ruins 
and the ragged rem- 
nants of a _ garden 
clinging to a_ hillside 
are the tenacious sur- 
vivals of the house in 
which Alexander 
Hamilton was born. 
That is all, but Nevis, 
with its tombs of past 
grandeur, clings gently 
to the memory. 

At midnight we 
steamed slowly away 
for brief calls at An- 
tigua, Guadaloupe, 
Dominica and a longer 
pause in Martinique. 

We spent a too-short 
day in Dominica, 
where the tropical lux- 
uriance in all its riot- 
ousness rushed to the 
sea’s edge to greet us. 
From the sea, Domin- 
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A GARDEN OF FIGHTI 
The care and raising of fighting-cocks is a highly important occupation in Porto Rico. 


ica seems to be a 
single jagged 
mountain peak ris- 
ing precipitously 
out of the water. 
This impression 
remained after we 
had landed. There 
are one or two 
slim beaches, but 
the land _ springs 
away from the 
shore in gigantic 
leaps to the final 
peak that taunts 
the sky. The town 
of Roseau, where 
we landed, is lost 
in the reaching 
green forest-fing- 
ers, and skips nim- 
bly up and down 
precipitous hills. 
From the town we drove up the Ros- 
eau Valley to the sulphur springs, which 
is without question one of the most per- 
fect brief journeys that the world has 
to offer to the curious. The lower stretch- 
es of the valley are laced with glorious 
lime trees and the deeper hued cacao 
trees whose fruits give the island its 
revenue. Mounting hazardously along the 


edge of the cliff, we could see the river ° 


tumbling and boiling over the rocks 
thousands of feet below. These preci- 
pices were made amazingly glorious by 
great fern trees reaching upward 
through fan-shaped cane. These twenty 
feet ferns, vestiges of the earth’s in- 
fancy, are found nowhere else in the 
world, except in Hawaii. 

An hour’s ride brought us to the 
spring. In the hollowed base of a cliff 
a small pool boils and steams, jutting 
upward every few seconds in clouds of 
sulphurous vapor. The natives call it 
the Bridal Spring because of the con- 
stantly floating veil of smoke. All about 
us were the exotic palms, the gay flow- 
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NG-COCKS 


There is 
scarcely a hamlet without a cock-pit, and a large supply of feathered gladiators is in constant de- 
mand for the weekly combats. 


USY STREET IN KINGSTON 


In the native sections of Kingston some of the streets are almost Oriental in their animation and 
coloring. Elsewhere new government buildings give the city a typically English colonial appearance. 


In Willemstad, that tiny negro replica of Amsterdam lying in the middle of the Caribbean, wate! 
is hawked about the town in little carts drawn by donkeys. 


Courtesy Hamburg-American Line 
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above our heads, playing hosts to co 
less parasite plants each of which fla 
ed its own amazing bloom. 

Back in Roseau we strolled thro 
the Botanical Gardens, of which Don 
ica is rightfully proud, for these zardey 
have few equals in the world. One 
the sights we were lucky enough to 
was the “Fifty-Year Tree.” This pa 
lifting its branches eighty feet above th 
ground, spends forty-eight years attair 
ing this growth, stretching man-hej 
leaves in the air. In its forty-ninth y 
the fronds fall, and it blooms. It 
passed this birthday when we stood 
neath it, the ground littered with 
dead fronds, the sinking sun droop: 
behind it. High above those eighty : 

a golden bloom yearned toward ¢ 
clouds. As large as a small maple t 
as perfectly coned, it was tinted with 
golden yellow that seemed _ borro 
from the sun’s rays. Having achie 
this towering perfection, the palm with 
ers and dies in its fiftieth year. Ther 
is frequently one or more of these tree 
in bloom in the gardens, and it is worth 
going half across the globe to be pres 
ent at this mag 
nificent chromati 
Swan Song. . 

We returned t) 
the ship with th 
firm belief, still 
unshaken, that nov 
where could w 
find a more admi 
able winter abod 
than the tiny Edet 
of Dominica 
When morning 
came we were rid 
ing at anchor ii 
the lively harbo 
of Fort-de-France 

Martinique is 
French islane 
Here for the firs 
time we glimpse 
old-world quaint 
ness. Much ma 


| 

| 

ers, and trees towering hundreds of feel 
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said to extol the phlegmatic cleanliness 

the Anglo-Saxon governments, but 
ere is a naive carelessness about the 
itins that wins the heart. Fort-de- 
rance, the capital and port, may be out- 

-date according to twentieth century 
mmercial standards, but to the artistic 
id adventurous it leaves little to be de- 
red. We idled along the main street 
wing at the bizarrely painted shops. 
he doors and window shutters were 
riped in red and blue, yellow and green, 
id all manner of alluring color combina- 
bns. The market was a scream of color. 
he women squatted over their produce 
se mothering hens. Their turbans, silk 

cotton handkerchiefs wound about 

‘eir heads and tied in a flaring knot at 
e back, made us doubt the authenticity 
‘the spectrum. They sang and chatted 
id beckoned us to buy, and they were 
; gleeful as children when we aimed our 
umeras at them. The stalls were piled 
ith unfamiliar fruits and vegetables; 
hers were bright with unheard-of fish of 
rery hue. 

Dominating the town is the weather- 
2saten cathedral whose only claim to dis- 
Inaction is the statue of the Virgin 
arined within it. The legend has it that 
his figure is all that escaped from the 
isastrous eruption of Mont Pelée. Just 
eyond the city is an unkempt common 
riginally meant to be a park. In the 
enter of this barrenness is a most amaz- 
ig object, a white marble statue of the 
Impress Josephine. The tall, pale figure, in the grotesque cos- 
lame of the Empire, her head decked with a slim crown, at- 
ended by a shielding clump of palms, stands stark against a 
lazing sky. Her incongruous exile in that unlovely spot, with 
o other ladies in waiting but the aloof palms, is justified by the 
act that the Empress Josephine was born in the tiny town of 
Prois Ilets, not far from Fort-de-France. 
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A HARBOR PEDDLER 


The natives who swarm out to greet the incoming ships 
variably picturesque and amusing. This old woman has 


Courtesy Hamburg-American Line 


in the harbors of the West Indies are in- 
her boat filled with a variety of trinkets, 


not the least impressive of which is the little negro doll she holds in her hand. 
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WILLEMSTAD’S COLORFUL HARBOR 


The busy little port of Willemstad is located on one of the safest land-locked harbors in the 
Caribbean, Amerigo Vespucci discovered the island of Curacao in 1499, finding it inhabited by a 
race of island giants since exterminated 
It is also a convenient and idyllic refuge for revolutionists from Venezuela, only forty miles away. 


Today Curacao is a neat and happy Dutch dependency. 


Martinique is worthy of a stop-over. The coast is dotted with 
amusing little towns, with the luring tragedy of Saint Pierre 
lying many miles to the north of the capital. Saint Pierre can 
be reached only by an automobile over a road which is hazard- 
ous unless negotiated in a leisurely manner. Mont Pelée squats 
on the northernmost end of the island. At its feet, skirted by 
a wide bay, the remnants of Saint Pierre are bleaching under 
the sun. The huge crater smoulders som- 
berly. Until May, 1902, this city was the 
most beautiful, the most fascinating of 
all the small cities of the West Indies. 
Now along the wide stretch of the bay 
there is no life other than the persistent 
tropical growths. The cobbled quay, lit- 
tered with the refuse of the eruption, 
overgrown with weeds, is still fairly in- 
tact. Facing the harbor are rows of 
dilapidated shattered dwellings, roofless, 
windowless, leering like toothless hags. 
A sense of antiquity oppresses the ob- 
server. One gets the impression of some 
age-old city just in the process of ex- 
cavation. Bushes and young trees spring 
from former dining-rooms and libraries. 
Here and there a few walls and a cling- 
ing jalousie hint of the beauty that was 
once widely known. Our voices started 
up dead echoes out of the thick silences, 
a footfall chimed hollowly. 

A few settlers have been lured back to 
this desolation by the tinkle of tourist 
gold. There is a meager shop where we 
bought dubious champagne for about one 
dollar a bottle. The tragedy of the place 
held us, yet it was with definite relief that 
we settled back in the automobile and 
headed toward the living cheer of Fort- 
de-France. 

The next tew days were spent in swift 
visits te St. Lucia, a tiny island whose 
sole industry is the coaling of ships; Bar- 
bados, whose boast that it is the Lon- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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THE CITY OF THE DEAD <AT CERVETERI. 


Vanished Glories of Ancient Etruria—Exploring 
Lost Magic of Etruscan Life 


By D. H. LAWRENCE 


With “The City of the Dead at Cerveteri,” TRavet begins the publication of a series of articles by one 
of the most distinguished living novelists—a novelist who has found time to give us such delightful books. 
of travel as “Twilight in Italy,” “Sea and Sardinia” and “Mormngs im Mexico.” bh 
Lawrence writes of the vanished cities of the Etruscans, those extraordinary people whose origin and 
civilization have mystified and fascinated scholars for generations. 
capital of a great empire, the Etruscans dominated central Italy. 
ization, but every relic that survives is rich im tnterest. 
His brilliant re-creations of Etruscan life are accompanied by many wnpres- 
sions of the life and people of the modern Italy he knows so well—Eprror. 


archaeological speculation. 


HE Etruscans, as 
everyone knows, 
were the people 


who occupied the mid- 
dle of Italy in early 
Roman days, and whom 
the Romans, in their 
usual neighborly fash- 
ion, wiped out entirely 
in order to make room 
for Rome with a very 
big R. They couldn't 
have wiped them all out, 
there were too many of 
them. But they did 
wipe out the Etruscan 
existence as a nation 
and a people. However, 
this seems to be the in- 
evitable result of expan- 
sion with a big E, which 
is the sole raison d’étre 
of people like the Ro- 
mans. 

Now,: we know noth- 
ing about the Etruscans 
except what we find in 
their tombs. There are 
references to them in 
Latin writers. But of 
first-hand knowledge we 
have nothing except 
what the tombs offer. 

So to the tombs we 
must go: or to the museums containing the things that have been 
rifled from the tombs. : 

Myself, the first time I consciously saw Etruscan things, in 
the museum at Perugia, I was instinctively attracted to them. 
And it seems to be that way. Either there is instant sympathy 
or instant contempt and indifference. Most people despise 
everything B. C. that isn’t Greek, for the good reason that it 
ought to be Greek if it isn’t. So Etruscan things are put down 
as a feeble Graeco-Roman imitation. And a great scientific his- 
torian like Mommsen hardly allows that the Etruscans existed 
at all. Their existence was antipathetic to him. The Prussian 
in him was enthralled by the Prussian in the all-conquering 
Romans. So being a great scientific historian, he almost 
denies the very existence of the Etruscan people. He 
didn’t like the idea of them. That was enough for a great 
scientific historian. 

Besides, the Etruscans were vicious. 
We know it, because their enemies 
and exterminators said so. Just as we 
knew the unspeakable depths of our 
enemies in the late war. Who isn’t 
vicious to his enemy? To my detrac- 
tors, I am a very effigy of vice. A la 
bonne heure! 

However, those pure, clean-living, 
sweet-souled Romans, who smashed 
nation after nation and crushed the 
free soul in people after people, and 


From Rostovtseff’s “Rome”’ 


AN ETRUSCAN WARRIOR 


Long before Rome became a power the 

Etruscans were a conquering people. This 

bronze statue, dating from the late fifth 

century B. C., shows an Etruscan warrior 

or god wearing armor similar to that 
used by the Greeks. 


ee 


The old-fashioned wine cart with its load of casks 
and its gaudily colored sunshade is a familiar sight 
along the roadways of ancient Etruria. 
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Tombs Twenty-five Centuries Old—The 


In these articles D.-H. 


Centuries before Rome became the 
Today there is little to recall their civil- 
Mr. Lawrence’s articles, however, are more than 


were ruled by Messalina and Heliogabalus and such-like snoy 
drops, they said the Etruscans were vicious. So basta! Quam 
le maitre parle, tout le monde se tait. The Etruscans were y 
cious! The only vicious people on the face of the earth, pr 
sumably. You and I, dear reader, we are two unsullied snoy 
flakes, aren’t we? We have every right to judge. G 

Myself, however, if the Etruscans were vicious, I’m glad t 
were. To the Puritan all things are impure, as somebody say 
And those naughty neighbors of the Romans at least esca 
being Puritans. 

But to the tombs, to the tombs! On a sunny April morn 
we set out for the tombs. From Rome, the eternal city, 
in a black bonnet. It was not far to go—about twenty m 
over the Campagna towards the sea, on the line to Pisa, yy 

The campagna, with its great green spread of growing wheat, | 
is almost human again. But still there are damp empty tract 
where now the little narcissus stands in clumps, or covers who 
fields. And there are places green and foam white, all wit 
camomile, on a sunny morning in early April. 

We are going to Cerveteri, which was the ancient Caere 
Cere, and which had a Greek name too, Argylla. It was,a ga 
and gaudy Etruscan city when Rome put up her first few hoy: 
probably. Anyhow, there are tombs there now. 

We arrive at Palo, a station in nowhere, and ask if there’ 
a bus to Cerveteri. No! An ancient sort of wagon with an an 
cient white horse stands outside. Where does that go? ~ 
Ladispoli. We know we don’t want to go to Ladispoli, so} 
stare at the landscape.—Could we get a carriage of any so 
It would be difficult. That is what they always say: diffi 
meaning impossible. At least they won’t lift a finger to 
—lIs there an hotel at Cerveteri?—They don’t know. They 
none of them ever been, though it is only five miles away 
there are tombs.—Well, we will leave our two bags at th 
tion—But they cannot accept them. Because they are 
locked. But when did a hold-all ever lock? Difficult! Well 
let us leave them, and steal if you want to. Impossible! Sue 
moral responsibility! Impossible to leave an unlocked small 
all at the station. So much for the officials! 

However, we try the man at the small buffet. He is 
laconic, but seems all right. We abandon our things in a ¢ 
of the dark little eating-place, and set off on foot. Lu 
it is only something after ten in the morning. 

A flat, white road with a rather noble avenue of umb: 
pines for the first few hundred yards. A road not far fro: 
sea, a bare, flattish, hot white road with nothing but a 
oxen-wagon in the distance like a 
snail with four horns. Beside the 
the tall asphodel is letting off its 
modic pink sparks, rather at ra 
and smelling of cats. Away to thi 
is the sea, beyond the flat green wht 
the Mediterranean glistening flat 
deadish, as it does on the low sho 
Ahead are hills, and a ragged bit 
a grey village with an ugly big 
building; that is Cerveteri. We tru 
on along the dull road. After al 
is only five miles and a bit. ig 

We creep nearer, and climb the as | 
cent. Cerveteri, like most Etruscat) 
cities, lay on the crown of a hill witl) 
cliff-iike escarpments. Not that thi! 


tl 
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Seveteri is an Etruscan 
i Caere, the Etruscan 
was swallowed by the 
fians, and after the fall 
ye Roman empire it fell 
mof existence altogether. 
it feebly revived, and 
y we come to an old 
an village, walled in 
Mii grey walls, and havy- 
ka few new, pink, box- 
ved houses and villas 
ide the walls. 

N/e pass through the 
‘way, where men are 
ging, talking, and 
s are tied up, and in 
bits of crooked grey 
fets look for a place 
‘re we can eat. We see 
notice, Vini e Cucina, 
ves and Kitchen; but it 
aly a deep cavern where 
e drivers are drinking 
‘Akish wine. 

‘lowever, we ask the 
1 who is cleaning the 
t-omnibus in the street, 
here is any other place. 
Says no, so in we go, 
) the cavern, down a 
Be’ steps. 

iverybody is perfectly 
endly. But the food is 


e 


usual, meat broth, very weak, with thin macaroni in it: the 
«led meat that made the broth: and tripe: also spinach. The 
uth tastes of nothing, the meat tastes almost of less, the spin- 
:, also, has been cooked over in the fat skimmed from the 
It is a meal—with a piece of so-called sheep’s 


xled beef. 


or many years Rome was dominated by the powerful Etrusc y ( d 
ad the Capitoline temple—monuments which challenged comparison with the subsequent achievements of the Emperors themselves. 


ad sixth centuries B. C., the Etruscans were the most powerful of all tribes in Italy. 
al and northern Italy. Their decline dates from the mi 


A SARCOPHAGUS FROM CERVETERI 


The Etruscans of Caere, or Cerveteri, were famous for their terra cotta statues 

and plaques. This sarcophagus, adorned with the heads of the dead couple it 

contained, is typical Etruscan work. The notable dead were buried with a great 

mass of treasure, for the Etruscans probably thought death a pleasant continuance 
of life, with jewels and wine and flutes playing for the dance. 


THE CITY THE ETRUSCANS ONCE RULED 
an dynasty of the Tarquins, who are said to have built the great cloaca, the Servian wall, 
In the seventh 
In 450 B. C. they were masters of almost the whole of cen- 
ddle of the fifth century, after which they were either gradually absorbed or destroyed by 

Rome. 
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cheese, that is pure salt 
and rancidity, and proba- 
bly comes from Sardinia; 
and wine that tastes like, 
and probably is, the black 
wine of Calabria wetted 
with a good proportion of 
water. But it is a meal. 
We will go to the tombs. 

Into the Cave swaggers 
a spurred shepherd wear- 
ing goatskin trousers with 
the long, rusty-brown 
goat’s-hair hanging shaggy 
from his legs. He grins 
and drinks wine, and im- 
mediately one sees again 
the shaggy-legged faun. 
His face is a faun-face, 
not deadened by morals. 
He grins quietly, and talks 
very subduedly, shyly, to 
the fellow who draws the 
wine from the barrels. It 
is obvious fauns are shy, 
very shy, especially of 
moderns like ourselves. He 
glances at us from a cor- 
ner of his eye, ducks, 
wipes his mouth on the 
back of his hand, and is 
gone, clambering with his 
hairy legs on to his lean 
pony, swirling, and rattling 


away with a neat little clatter of hoofs, under the ramparts and 
away to the open. He is the faun escaping again out of the city 
precincts, far more shy and evanescent than any Christian virgin. 

It occurs to me, how rarely one sees the faun-face now, in 
Italy, that one used to see so often before the war: the brown, 


From “Picturesque Italy”-—courtesy Brentano’s 


: 


THE METROPOLIS OF THE DEAD 
The tombs in the Etruscan necropolis at Cerveteri are great mushroom-shaped mounds of grass girdled with carved and bevelled stone. 


In the 


tumuli, during the high days of Etruscan supremacy, the great nobles of the race were buried. Today the tombs are stripped of their riches, pi 


laged by the treasure hunters and vandals of more than twenty centuries. 


However, many of the interiors are still intact and some of the tom 


may still be entered by the narrow staircase that leads downward into the hollowed rock. 


rather still, straight-nosed face with a little black moustache and 
often a little tuft of black beard; yellow eyes, rather shy under 
long lashes, but able to glare with a queer glare, on occasion; and 
mobile lips that had a queer way of showing the teeth when talk- 
ing, bright white teeth. It was an old, old type, and rather com- 
mon in the south. But now you will hardly see one of these men 
left, with the unconscious, ungrimacing faun-face. They were all, 
apparently, killed in the war: they would be sure not to survive 
such a war. Anyway the last one I know, a handsome fellow 
of my own age—forty and a bit—is going queer and morose, 
-tushed between war-memories that have revived, and remorseless 
go-ahead women-folk. Probably, when I go south again, he will 
have disappeared. They can’t survive, the faun-faced men, with 
their pure outlines and their strange non-moral calm. Only the 
deflowered faces survive. 

So much for a Mareumma shepherd! We went out into the 
sunny April street of this Cerveteri, Cerevetus, the old Cere. It 
is a worn-out little knot of streets shut in inside a wall. Rising 
on the left is the citadel, the acropolis, the high place, that which 
is the arx in Etruscan cities. But now the high place is forlorn, 
with a big, weary building like a governor’s or a bishop’s palace, 
spreading on the crest behind the castle gate, desolate yard tilting 
below it, surrounded by ragged, ruinous enclosure. It is forlorn, 
dead, and still too big for the grey knot of inhabited streets. 

The girl of the cavern, a nice girl but a bad cook, has found 
us a guide, obviously her brother, to take us to the necropolis. 
He is a lad of about fourteen, and like everybody in this aban- 
doned place, shy and suspicious, holding off. He bids us wait 
while he runs away somewhere. So we drink coffee in the tiny 
café outside which the motor-omnibus reposes all day long, till 
the return of our guide and another little boy, who will come 
and see him through. The two boys cotton together, make a little 
world secure from us, and move on ahead of us, ignoring us as 
far as possible. The stranger is always a menace. B. and I are 
two very quiet-mannered harmless men. But that first boy could 
not have borne to go alone with us. Not alone! He would have 
been afraid, as if he were in the dark. 

They led us out of the only gate of the old town. Mules and 
ponies were tied up in the sloping, forlorn place outside, and pack- 
mules arrived, as in Mexico, We turned away to the left, under 
the rock cliff from whose summit the so-called palace goes up 
flush, the windows looking out on to the world. It seems as if 
the Etruscans may once have cut this low rock-face, and as if the 
whole crown on which the wall-girt village of Cerveteri now 
stands may once have been the arx, the ark, the inner citadel and 
holy place of the city of Caere, or Argylla, the splendid Etruscan 
city, with its Greek quarters. There was a whole suburb of Greek 


colonists, from Ionia, or perhaps from Athens, in busy Ca 
when Rome was still a rather crude place. 

About the year 390 B. C. the Gauls came swooping down 0 
Rome. Then the Romans hurried the Vestal Virgins and other 
women and children away to Caere, and the Etruscans took ca 
of them, in their rich city. Perhaps the refugee Vestals we: 
housed on this rock. And perhaps not. The site of Caere m 
not have been exactly here. The Etruscans built everythin 
of wood, houses, temples, all save walls for fortification, gre 
gates, bridges, and drainage works. So that the Etruscan citi 
vanished as completely as flowers. Only the tombs, the bu 
were underground. But the Etruscans built their cities, whe 
ever possible, on a long narrow plateau or headland above t 
surrounding country, and they liked to have a rocky cliff f 
their base, as in Cerveteri. Round the summit of this cliff, th 
headland, went the enclosure wall, sometimes miles of the gr 
cincture. And within the walls they liked to have one inner) 
high place, the arx, the citadel. Then outside, they liked t 
have a sharp dip or ravine, with a parallel hill opposite. An 
on the parallel hill opposite, they liked to have their city of the 
dead, the necropolis. So they could stand on their ramparts 
and look over the hollow where the stream flowed among i 
bushes, across from the city of life, gay with its painted hous 
and temples, to the near-at-hand city of their dear dead, pleasai 
with its smooth walks and stone symbols, and painted fron 

So it is at Cerveteri. From the sea-plain—and the sea we 
probably two miles nearer in, in Etruscan days—the land leav: 
the coast in an easy slope to the low-crowned cliffs of the cit 
But behind, turning out of the gate away from the sea, yo 
pass under the low but sheer cliff of the town, down the stot 
road to the little ravine, full of bushes. 

Down here in the gully, the town-—village, rather—has b 
its wash-house, and the women are quietly washing the line 
Up the other side the ravine is a steep, rocky little climb al 
a sharp path, the two lads scrambling subduedly ahead. We pa 
a door cut in the rock face. I peep in to the damp, dark cé 
of what was apparently once a tomb. But’ this must have b 
for unimportant people, a little room in a cliff-face, now 
deserted. The great tombs in the Banditaccia are covered wi 
mounds, tumuli. No one looks at these damp little rooms 
the low cliff-face, among the bushes. So I scramble on hastil 
after the others. 

To emerge on to the open, rough, uncultivated plain. It wae 
like Mexico, on a small scale: the open, abandoned plain; in) 
the distance little, pyramid-shaped mountains set down straigh” 
upon the level, in the not-far distance; and between, a mountec 
shepherd. galloping round a flock of mixed sheep and goats 
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‘king very small. It was just like Mexico, only much 
aller and more human. 
The boys went ahead across the fallow land, where 
‘re were many flowers, tiny purple verbena, tiny for- 
-me-nots, and much wild mignonette, that had a sweet 
le scent. I asked the boys what they called it. They 
ve the usual dumbbell answer: It is a flower! On the 
hping banks towards the edge of the ravine the aspho- 
_ grew wild and thick, with tall flowers up to my 
pulder, pink and rather spasmodic. ‘These asphodels 
> very noticeable, a great feature in all this coast 
idscape, I thought the boys surely would have a name 
-it. But no! Sheepishly they make the same answer: 
:is a flower. It stinks!’’ Both facts being self-evident, 
“re was no contradicting it. Though the smell of the 
phodel is not objectionable, to me: and I find the 
wer, now I know it well, very beautiful, with its way 
opening some pale, big, starry pink flowers, and 
ving many of its buds shut, with their dark, reddish 
ipes. Many people, however, are very disappointed 
th the Greeks, for having made so much of this flower. 
ying stood on the rocks in Sicily, with the pink aspho- 
| proudly sticking up like clouds at sea, taller than my- 
f, letting off pink different flowerets with such sharp 
d vivid éclat, and saving up such a store of buds in 
r, stripey, I confess I admire the flower. It has a cer- 
n reckless glory, such as the Greeks loved. 
However, this is all on the way to the tombs: which 
ahead, mushroom-shaped mounds of grass, great 
ishroom-shaped mounds, along the edge of the ravine. 
hen I say ravine, don’t expect a sort of Grand Canyon. 
jst a modest, Italian sort of 
ivine-gully, that you could al- 
Dst jump down. 
When we*come near, we see 
fe mounds have bases of 
one masonry, great girdles of 
erved and bevelled stone, run- 
ing round touching the earth 
| flexible, uneven lines, like 
e girdles on big, uneasy 
lioys half sunk in the sea. 
ad they are sunk a bit in the 
ound. And there is an ave- 
ie of mounds, with a sunken 
ith between, parallel to the 
ivine. This was evidently 
je grand avenue of the ne- 
opolis, like the million-dollar 
metery in New Orleans. 
bsit omen! 
The boys run to the new 
Itle concrete house just by, 


WITHIN THE GROTTA BELLA 


Low relief carvings and. decorations in stucco adorn the pillars and 
the walls around the burial niches and above the stone death-bed that 
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LIFE IN THE NEXT WORLD 


This gaily-painted terra cotta sarcophagus, unearthed at Cerveteri, conveys none 
of the feelings of melancholy or despair commonly associated with death. If 
we may judge by these strangely carven figures, indolence and delight were ap- 


parently the lot of the Etruscan nobles in the next life. 


hand. He lost a finger on the 
railway a month ago. He is 
shy, and muttering, and neith- 
er prepossessing nor cheerful, 
but he turns out quite decent. 
He brings keys and acetylene 
lamp, and we go through a wire 
gate into the place of tombs. 

There is a stillness and re- 
pose about Etruscan places I 
have been to, quite different 
from the weirdness of Celtic 
places, the slightly repellent 
feeling of Rome and the old 
Campagna, and rather horrible 
feeling of the great pyramid 
; places in Mexico, Teotihuacan 
oe hee 2390 and Cholula, and Mitla in the 
south; or the amiably idola- 
trous Buddha places in Ceylon. 
There is a stillness and a soft- 


ad bring the guide: a youth goes round the Grotta Bella. The things represented are mostly war- "eSS in these great grassy 
ith red eyes and a bandaged riors’ arms and insignia mounds with their ancient 
stone girdles, and down the 
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: THE TOMB OF THE SARCOPHAGI 


Vhen Rome was merely a wretched collection of hovels and Caere was 

. rich metropolis—perhaps more than twenty-five centuries ago—these 

arcophagi were placed within this tomb. On each sarcophagus reposes 
the carven effigy of the dead. 


central walk there lingers still a kind of homeliness and happi- 
ness. True, it was a still and sunny afternoon in April, and larks 
rose from the soft grass of the tombs. But there was a stillness 
and a soothingness in all the air, in that sunken place, and a 
feeling that it was good for one’s soul to be there. 

The same when we went down the few steps, and into the 
chambers of rock, within the tumulus. There is nothing left. 
It is like a house that has been swept bare: the inmates have 
left: now it waits for the next comer. But whoever it is that 
has departed, they have left a pleasant feeling behind them, 
warm to the heart, and kindly to the bowels. 

They are surprisingly big and handsome, these homes of the 
dead. Cut out of the living rock, they are just like houses. The 
roof has a beam cut to imitate the roof-beam of the house. It 
is a house, a home. 

As you enter, there are two small chambers, one to the right, 
one to the left, antechambers. They say that here the ashes of 
the slaves were deposited, in urns, upon the great benches of 
rock. For the slaves were always burned, presumably. Where- 
as at Cerveteri the masters were laid full-length, in the great 
stone sarcophagi, in all their regalia. Or perhaps sometimes 
they were just laid there on the broad rock-bed that goes round 
the tomb, and is empty now, laid there calmly upon an open 
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bier, not shut in sarcoph- 
agi, but sleeping as if 
in life. 

The central chamber is 
large, perhaps there is a 
great square column of 
rock left in the center, 
apparently supporting the 
solid roof as a roof-tree 
supports the roof of a 
house. And all round the 
chamber goes the broad 
bed of rock on which the 
dead were laid, in their 
coffins, or lying open 
upon carved litters of 
stone or wood, a man 
glittering in golden ar- 
mor or a woman in white 
and crimson robes, with 
great necklaces round 
their necks, and rings on 
their fingers. Here lay 
the family, the great 
chiefs and their wives, 
the Lucumones, and their 
sons and daughters. 

Beyond again is a rock 
doorway, rather narrow, 
and narrowing upwards, like Egypt. The whole thing suggests 
Egypt; but on the whole, here all is plain, simple, usually with 
no decoration, and with those easy, natural proportions whose 
beauty one hardly notices, they come so naturally, physically. 

Through the inner doorway is the last chamber, small and 
dark and culminative. Facing the door goes the stone bed on 
which was laid, presumably, the sacred treasures of the dead, 
the little bronze ship of death that should bear him over to the 
ether world, the vases of jewels for his arraying, the vases of 
small dishes, the little bronze statuettes and tools, the weapons, 
the armor: all the amazing impedimenta of the important dead. 
Or sometimes, in this inner room, lay the woman, the great lady, 
in all her robes, with the mirror in her hand, and her treasures, 
her jewels and combs and silver boxes of cosmetics, in urns or 
vases ranged alongside. Splendid was the array they went with, 
into death. 

One of the most important tombs is the tomb of the Tarquins, 
the family that gave Etruscan kings to early Rome. You go 
down a flight of steps, and into the underworld home of the 
Tarchne, as the Etruscans wrote it. In the middle of the great 
chamber there are two pillars, left from the rock. The walls of 
the big living room of the dead Tarquins, if one may put it so, 
are stuccoed, but there are no paintings. Only there are the 
writings on the wall, and in the burial niches in the wall above 
the long stone bed; little sentences freely written in red paint 
or black, slanting with-the real Etruscan carelessness and full- 
ness of life, often running downwards, written from right to 
left. We can read these debonair 
inscriptions, that look as if some- 
one had just chalked them up 
yesterday without a thought, in the 
archaic Etruscan letters, quite 
easily. But when we have read 
them, we don’t know what they 
mean. Avle—Tarchnas—Larthal— 
Clan. That is plain enough. But 
what does it mean? Nobody knows 
precisely. Names, family names, 
family connections, titles of the 
dead—we may assume so much. 
“Aule, son of Larte Tarchna,” say 
the scientists, having got so far. 
But we cannot .read one single 
sentence. The Etruscan language 
is a mystery. Yet in Caesar’s day 
it was the everyday language of 
the bulk of the people in central 
Italy—at least, east-central. And 
many Romans spoke Etruscan as 
we speak French. Yet now the 


ployed by the ancient Etruscans. 


From Rostovtseff's “Rome” (Oxford Univ. Press) 


AN ETRUSCAN PEASANT PLOWING 


The peasants in many remote parts of Italy still use the same kind of plows em- 
The peasant represented in this figurine of the 
sixth century is plowing his own or his master’s field. His plow consisted of a 
wooden share beam of one piece of wood, a metal share and a wooden handle. He 
wore a hat, a chiton, and a hide, perhaps also boots. 

a figure of Minerva, probably a post-Etruscan addition. 


The peasant of Central Italy is separated from his Etruscan 

forerunners by many centuries. Yet faint survivals of Etruscan 

influence may still be found. Folk-lore, myths and supersti- 

tions still exist which scholars say have survived from Etruscan 
times. 


language is entirely los 
Destiny is a queer th 
The tomb called the G 
ta Bella is interesting 
cause of the low re 
carvings and stucco 
liefs on the pillars 
the walls round the bu 
niches and above 
stone death-bed that g 
round the tomb. 
things represented 
mostly warriors’ a 
and insignia: shiel 
helmets, corselets, grea 
for the legs, swo 
spears, shoes, belts, 
necklace of the no 
and then the saem 
drinking bowl, the se 
ter, the dog who is m 
guardian even on 
death journey, the 
lions that stand by 
gateway of life or de 
the triton, or merm 
and the goose, the b 
that swims on the wa 
and thrusts its head dee 
into the flood of the Beginning and the End. All these are rep 
resented on the walls. And all these, no doubt, were laid, 
actual objects, or figures to represent them, in this tomb. Bul 
now nothing is left. But when we remember the great store oF 
treasure that every notable tomb must have contained: and t 
every large tumulus covered several tombs: and that in 
necropolis of Cerveteri we can still discover hundreds of tombs 
we can have an idea of the vast mass of wealth this city coull 
afford to bury with its dead, in days when Rome had very littl: 
gold, and even bronze was precious. 2 
The tombs seem so easy and friendly, cut out of rock under 
ground. One does not feel oppressed, descending into them. F 
must be partly owing to the peculiar charm of natural propor 
tion which is in all Etruscan things of the unspoilt, un-Roman 
ised centuries. There is a simplicity, combined with a most pe 
culiar, free-breasted naturalness and spontaneity in the shape 
and movements of the underworld walls and spaces, that at one. 
reassures the spirit. The Greeks sought to make an impression 
and Gothic still more seeks to impress the mind. The Etruscan! 
no. The things they did, in their easy centuries, are as natura 
and as easy as breathing. They leave the breast breathing freel 
and pleasantly, with a certain fullness of life. Even the tomb: 
And that is the true Etruscan quality: ease, naturalness, and a) 
abundance of life, no need to force the mind or the soul in an 
direction. ( 
And death, to the Etruscan, was a pleasant continuance ¢ 
life, with jewels and wine and flutes playing for the dance. © 
was neither an ecstasy of bliss, 
heaven, nor a purgatory of to 
ment. It was just a natural cot 
tinuance of the fullness of lift 
Everything was in terms of lif) 
of living. 
Yet everything Etruscan, sav] 
the tombs, has been wiped out. * 
seems strange. One goes out aga’ 
into the April sunshine, into th 
sunken road between the sof 
grassy-mounded tombs, and as on] 
passes one glances down the stej} 
at the doorless doorways of tomb 
It is so still and pleasant and chee’ 
ful. The place is soothing. i 
There are many tombs, thoug) 
not many of the great mounds a 
left. Most have been levele. 
There are many tombs: some we! 
standing half full of water: son) 
were in process of being excavate | 
(Continued on page 50) 


By the peasant’s side stands 
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FANCY that every strange 

town, coming to the travel- 

er’s eyes for the first time, 
creates within him some effect 
for which he was not at all pre- 
pared by any part of his reading. 
There is always something about 
it (to him, at least, an over- 
whelming characteristic) which 
had not been expressed in any 
one of the general descriptions. 
This is not, I suppose, because 
the various places too well 
known in European travel do 
not affect others as they affect 
: oneself, but rather that print 
reates a habit of ceaseless repetition upon one model. 

Now Oporto has in my eyes, since I have seen it, such a 
haracteristic which I have not noticed in any description of 
he many I have come across; a characteristic which struck me 
ith violence the first time I set eyes on it. It is this: that it 
ies in a chasm. 

The port is on a mountain river, deep down between two 
yanks which fall toward it so steeply as to make a gorge rather 
han a valley. I know of only one other place where a port of 
some size has such a situation, and that is Newcastle on Tyne: 
mut though Newcastle also gives this effect of a gorge or trench 
‘and the height of its bridge above the river has thus impressed 
very etcher and painter of it), the effect is nothing like so 
strong as it is at Oporto. One wonders, as one comes in from 
he south, how such a confined waterway ever came to be used 
trom the outer sea, and it is only vou one gets down towards 
the level of it that one appre- 
ciates its width 
Oporto is only one more ex- 
ample of those land. gates from 
the sea which, having struck root 
under older and simpler condi- 
tions of smaller ships and otf 
Jesser human gatherings, con- 
tinue, by the necessity of their 
inheritance, a role which they 
ould not fulfil had they to be- 
in their service today. Oporto 
must have begun in the old Ro- 
man times, or even before then, 
as some small cluster of little 
warehouses and shippers’ ex- 
changes upon the shelf of its riv- 
er; not yet climbing up the very 
steep bank behind, and dealing 
only with few vessels of small 
draught and of light burden. 

It could have had no great 
trade before the discovery of 
lands in and beyond the Atlan- 
tic. It had no highly special- 
ized function to support before 
the development of the English 
wine trade during the last two 
and a half centuries. The mod- 
ern world has compelled its 
partial abandonment. The larger 
ships have to make land at 
Leixoes, an artificial harbor 
built out upon the Atlantic coast to the east, north of the river 
mouth, and exposed to southwesterly winds. Yet the ancient 
function of the town itself as a port has survived: just as Lon- 
don, made by London Bridge, has to accommodate its main 
shipping far down the river, but keeps its commercial center 

on the old sites north of the Pool. 3 

The Douro has this character of a gorge or trench carried 
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The port of Oporto is on a mountain river, deep down between two 
banks which fall toward it so steeply as to make a gorge rather than 
a valley 
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PORTUGAL'S CITY OF THE RAVINE 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


With original illustrations by Edmond L. Warre 


eastward for some days’ journey inland, if one should go up 
on foot, or in a boat against the stream, until one comes to the 
Spanish frontier. 

Of all the great Spanish rivers, which fall from the high 
tablelands on to the sea plain, this one, the Douro, is the most 
rapid, turbulent and mountainous; and the soil through which 
it cuts, the earth which nourishes those famous vineyards (a 
small and narrow patch of golden land), is friable, sawn away 
by the violence of the water, as is soft wood by steel. Hence 
the ravine before the mouth of which, and upon the steep banks 
of which, the town stands. 

Oporto has grown out to surmount two hills with something 
of a subsidiary valley between. It is marked everywhere by 
the activity which the English trade has given it. From this 
has it derived its wealth. This is its meaning in the political 
geography of Europe. 

Everywhere the impress of England is discoverable. The 
memorable ford where Wellington crossed in 1811; the famous 
“Factory,” which is the noble old stone house of the English 
wine merchants; the great English names of the trade—all these 
are marks of Oporto. 

There is about this strong link between England and a dis- 
tant foreign town something exceptional which you will not 
find anywhere else in Europe; yet there is no impress of Eng- 
lish art or English thought upon the place such as you may 
discover in French districts where, during the later Middle Ages, 
the English crown had direct rule. There are pieces of church 
architecture in Bordeaux which are distinctively English. Here 
and there in Normandy you will find characteristics of fifteenth- 
century England left by the passage of Henry V, and by the 
minority of his son. Bayonne Cathedral might be known for 
a relic of the old Plantagenet connection even though we had 
: lost all record of its building. 
But Oporto, save for the fac- 
tory, which is strong eighteenth- 
century English, has not such 
architectural marks: and it is 
singular that this should be 
so. 

They told me in the course of 
my visit that in the old records 
of the place, and in diaries and 
letters of Englishmen before the 
days of steamships, there is per- 
petual reference to the “Bar”— 
and no wonder! The Bar of the 
Douro is one of the most re- 
markable things I have seen. It 
is not merely silted up with a 
great expanse of sand which al- 
most forbids entry—that is com- 
mon to scores and hundreds of 
rivers. It is not merely that this 
great bar shifts, as do such bars 
in such places, exposed to great 
storms from the Atlantic. It is 
rather that immediately within 
the fairway, just after a boat 
has made good its entry into 
quiet water, you still find un- 
expected rocks menacing the 
way, and considerable patches of 
shifting sand. 

The site of the place (two 
thousand yards below the 
wharves of the town) emphasizes that truth about Oporto which 
the eyes grasp from the first moment of seeing its profound 
valley—that it was originally a little dangerous haven, hardly 
to be entered from the sea, uncertain, not to be used on a large 
scale, yet turned at last by the activity of man into a place. 
far beyond its powers. Oporto is an excellent proof of the 

(Continued on page 51) © 


A TRIUMVIRATE OF GREAT TEXANS 


Colonel James Bowie, Samuel Houston, and Stephen F. Austin—each of these men played a dramatic role in the struggle between Texas and Mex 
ico. Colonel Bowie, one of the great adventurers of the old Southwest and inventor of the Bowie knife, was killed with the other heroes of the 
Alamo. Sam Houston won Texas independence by his victory over Santa Anna at San Jacinto. The first governor of Texas, Houston proved to b 
In 1861 he refused to swear allegiance to the Confederacy and was deposed. Stephen F. Austin 
established a small colony on a land grant from the Mexican Government in 1821. No man endured more privations for the sake of Texas. Austi 

was defeated by Houston for the presidency of the newly established republic of Texas, but he served the state until his death in 1836 


THE HIGHWAY TO OUR. SOUTHWESTERN EMPIRE 


Following the Historic Old San Antonio Road—Some Heroes of the South- i 
western Frontier—The Magic of San Antonio. . 


a legislator of rare foresight and fearless candor. 


By MATTHEW PAXTON 


Doubtless you have been tempted to follow some slender 

trail branching off from a broad thoroughfare and 
stretching away between ancient trees. It fascinated you as 
holding hidden possibilities. Perhaps you passed on, all the 
time wishing that you might have followed it to some strange 
ending. It may 
be that you ven- 
tured on foot 
for some dis- 
tance only to 
see the tracks 
grow more and 
more dim, fad- 
ing at last into 
a thicket or a 


V4 OU have doubtless felt the lure of the unknown highway. 
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SAN ANTONIO TODAY AND YESTERDAY 


At the left is seen modern San Antonio. Before the door of the old Alamo stands the inevitable sight-seeing bus. In the distance, a huge symbol! 
of the city’s progress during the last quarter of a century, rises the skyscraper of the Medical Arts Association. At the right is the Military Plaza ; 
of San Antonio as it was in the fifties, after peace had been established. The street signs are in English, but the houses were probably built during)! 

the Spanish régime. Today San Antonio is a commercial city of the first magnitude and the metropolis of Texas. ; 


plowed field. Such an obscure road may have been a path of 
empire for all you know. There are countless trails that knew 
pack trains only along which brave men passed on their way to 
conquest, riches, poverty or death. Others bore the weight of 
ox wagon and stage coach. | 
Even the greatest roads, Boone’s Wilderness trail through the 
Cumberland Gap, Braddock’s road to Pittsburgh, the Genes 
route from New York into the Western Reserve, the Sante 
and Oregon trails, blazed in part by stone markers as they 
today, elude man’s efforts to trace them step by step. The 
great trails were not so much roads as routes, and they we 
charted by beasts passing from spring to spring. Indians foun 
a buffalo trace to water. They widened it with their two-po 
drags. Pack trains of the whites beat the paths down and their 
heavy bags pressed back the dripping boughs. Logs were laid 
in boggy ground to give passage for two-wheel ox carts and st 
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br they were 
‘ded for prairie 
jooners. With 
advent of the 
e coach, new 
ades were 
@en established 
i deep ruts are 
only markers 
the abandoned 
ils. But even 
fore these old 
cks fell into 
Susé, there 
re many trails 
nning parallel 
the same di- 
‘tion. Rivulets 


o brooks and 
mwEravelers 
sre forced to 
fd new paths, 
riking out 
rough brush 
d weeds. 


What the rail- 
ad is to mod- 
(n warfare the 
(graded trail was to the converging hosts that sought to hold 
merica. The French in the North, the English in the East and 
fe Spaniards in the South possessed mere footholds on the con- 
ient. By following their Indian guides into the interior of 
orth America, they endeavored to establish trade routes which 
ould make the country theirs. 

There is a highway in Texas along which the adventurers of 
ur civilizations battled. For many years it was the only road 
Texas, and the captain who held it controlled a large part of 
e Southwest. Various names have been given to this historic 


TAPESTRY IN STONE 


-edro Huicar, an obscure but gifted artist of 

New Spain, gave eighteen years of labor to 

he carving of this baptistery window in the 

Mission San José. Soon after the window was 

ompleted Huicar died and his body was buried 
under the main altar. 


MISSION CONCEPCION FROM ‘THE OLD SAN ANTONIO ROAD 
Erected in 1716, the Mission Concepcion is still in a remarkable state of preservation. According to leg- 
end the powerful walls of this old building were built with mortar made with milk brought by Indian 
maidens. Mission Concepcion is only one of the four historic missions in the vicinity of San Antonio road, after the 
which were built by Franciscan Monks nearly two hundred years ago. 
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roadway. What 
the Indians called 
it we do. not 
know, but we do 
know that it was 
the route along 
which they led 
Sta Diemirs, the 
Frenchman. So 
far as the rec- 
ords show, he did 
aoe eS ihe EN 
name. After the 
Spaniards took it 
they called it the 
“Camino Real,” 
Om the kine ¢s 
highway. When 
Davy Crockett 
jogged along this 
trail toward his 
last brave strug- 
gle in the Alamo, 
he called it the 
Old Military 
Momd.) latent 
was known as the 
Old San Antonio 


metropolis. 

Ws If you would 
pursue the route you must do so by airplane or on foot. “Fatm- 
ers have fenced in much of the trail, and the plow has broken 
the ruts. But you can follow the general course, and it would 
be well to start at Natchitoches, Louisiana, the northérn 
terminus. A thriving little town in northwestern Louisiana to- 
day, Natchitoches was an Indian village in 1714 when St. Denis 
put in there from Mobile, then the French capital on the Gulf 
of Mexico. It is but a few hours’ ride to Nacogdoches, across 
the border into’ Texas. Nacogdoches is today a community of 
somewhat less than 3,000 inhabitants. 


THE INTERIOR OF THE ALAMO 


Within these walls Davy Crockett, James Bowie, William Barrett Travis, and one hundred and 
eighty unnamed heroes gave their lives in the famous battle with Santa Anna and his four thou- 
sand Mexicans. What remains of the Alamo, the first mission on the San ‘Antonio River, today 
serves as a museum. The round stone in the center is a millstone brought from the Canary 
Islands by one of the fifteen first families to arrive in 1731 to establish the Villa of San Fernando. 


|, Among. those who have passed along the Old San Antonio 
Road were. Moses. Austin, Stephen F. Austin, his son, and David 
Crockett... Moses Austin came from Washington County Mis- 
sourl,,to: obtain a concession, and he died as a result of priva- 
tiens ;suffered, on-the journey home. His son was met by Spanish 
officers-several,years,.later at Natchitoches and they conducted 
him dnto: Texas. Nacogdoches, which had had 3,500 inhabitants 
fifteen. years before, had shrunk,,to.a hamlet when Austin ar- 
red there in» 1821. ‘The place is in ruins,’ Austin wrote. 
“There,,remains- one church, seven residences and thirty-six in- 
habitants.” 

Nacogdoches had developed from the Spanish missions that 
were, established in the: vicinity soon after St. Denis made his 
journey to the Rio Grande. Even when the Spanish govern- 
ment, in order to draw in its frontier, had ordered the inhab- 
itants to abandon Nacogdoches, a group of people had clung to 
their huts,:and built the Old Stone Fort, which was to become 
the rallying point for the Texans in the revolution. 

With,.a singular indifference to its most historic building, the 
town allowed the Old Stone Fort to be torn down several years 
ago. The Alamo is the shrine of Texas, yet the first battles for 
the freedom of the state were fought about the Old Stone Fort 
of Nacogdoches. 

To that rambling but beautiful old fortress came a former 
associate of Pirate Lafitte. An adventurer first and last, he had 
been in the West trying 
to wrest from the Indians 
the bullion which the 
Spaniards are said to 
have stored near the old 
San Saba mission. This 
adventurer was. James 
Bowie, inventor of the 
knife that bears his 
name. The revolution- 
ists found work for 
Bowie as soon as he ar- 
rived and dispatched him 
over the Camino Real to 
the Rio Grande with sev- 
eral hundred Spanish 
prisoners. Except for 
San Antonio he did not 
pass through a single 
settlement over the entire 
distance of. 500 miles. 

Not, long, afterward a 
former governor of Ten-. 


é : , trips 
nessee rode into! Nacog- » 


an cae pupae 


LITTLE MEXICO IN TEXAS 


Haymarket Square is one of the most picturesque spots in the Southwest. A busy marketplace during the first part 
of the day, it is transformed in the late afternoon into an open-air restaurant at which San Antonio’s Mexican — 
populace gathers to eat tortillas and chat and sing until late in the evening, 


doches on a _  mustan 
which was so short t 
the rider’s feet almo 


touched the ground. H 
was received with entht 
siasm and was invited ¢ 
affiliate with the revolt 
tion. This was Sai 
Houston, hero of Sa 
Jacinto. 


David Crockett, in hi 


graphic record of h 
way. “Our route, whi 
lay along what is calle 
the old military road 
he wrote in his memoir, 


marked on the map tha 
on the face of the ea 
We have in many in 
stances no other guide 
the path than the blaz 
upon the trees.” 

And this was m 
than a century after § 
Denis passed that way, 


its glory could a moto 


autobiography, has left a- 


journey over the old high- 


“JT found to be _ better 


At no time in the days of 7 


car have followed the trail for a greater distance than a hun- o 


dred yards. 


remain there long, however. 
to San Antonio. 

Following the route Davy Crockett took, the modern traveler 
will see on either hand fields of cotton and corn. 
be in the heart of the country where the Anglo-Americans 
settled under Spanish grants. Such were the difficulties of the 
colonists that many of them lived to a large extent on wild 
turkeys, deer and wild horses, which were more abundant and 
fatter than buffalo. 

The Old San Antonio road led from Nacogdoches southward 
toward Austin, now the capital of Texas. After Texas became 
a republic Houston was the capital, but the Mexicans made! 
several successful raids on San Antonio and the citizens were 
afraid that the state government was in an exposed position. 
The citizens therefore voted as to whether the capital should! 
be north or south of the Old San Antonio road. The northern” 
settlers won and Austin was chosen. However, Sam Houston 
president of the republic, was so impatient with the voters’ ver- 


He went blithely down the road 


Crockett found the citizens of Nacogdoches in ae 
ferment, and they made him speak at their assembly. He did not” 


Soon he will 


dict that he sent soldiers to Austin to seize the archives and! 


carry them back to Houston. Eventually the quarrel died down 
and the archives were returned to Austin. : 


Approaching Austin at dusk one sees lights suddenly flashed’ 


2 
yi 


A REMINDER OF OLD DAYS 


Occasionally the old-fashioned wagon-train and pack-train are still seen along Texas highways. The little burro’ | 
that draw the heavy wagons or carry the packs are sturdy and indefatigable. 


They are particularly useful on lonj) 


over the great plains and plateaus which form such a large part of the state. Texas is the largest state in thi | 
ay , union, embracing eight per cent of the area of the whole country. 4 
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in the dome of the capitol, which then 
esembles a great pearly bubble, blown 
some giant. The state conveyed 
000,000 acres of land to finance the 
onstruction of that building. On the 
dge of the capitol grounds is the land 
fice where O. Henry is said to have 
pent his happiest days. Afterwards he 
ndertook the unprofitable editorship of 
The Rolling Stone”, worked on a news- 
haper in Houston, and then fled to South 
America. Later he returned to Austin 
o stand trial on a charge of misappropri- 
tion of funds while employed in a bank 
here. A woman to whom he often read 
lis stories has said he did not know how 
o write until he went to the peniten- 
lary. oer 
Taking the Post road south it is not 
ong until the spires of the normal school 
it San Marcos jut into the sky like a 
jerman castle on the Rhine. A few miles 
‘arther, one comes to the Comal River, 
which leaps out of a cliff a short distance 
‘rom the road, a river full grown. 


Crossing the Comal, the traveler finds 
uimself in a small town in which all the 
aouses have tin roofs. This is New 
Braunfels, which was founded by a Ger- 
man prince in the Forties. The Old San 
Antonio road follows diverse routes as it 
nears San Antonio. The trail was 
washed out in one place, and travelers took another route. Near 
the West Texas Military Academy, north of the city limits, one 
can see several of these trails converging at the base of a hill, 
from which they separate again to find different fords across 
Olmos creek and over the opposite ridge to San Pedro Springs, 
once a camping ground for Indians, monks, soldiers and 
traders. 


The traveler of today, however, will not follow these devious 
narrow trails, but keep to the smooth road that leads to Broad- 


IN THE MEXICAN QUARTER 

The more energetic Mexicans often convert an old adobe hut ston & 

store offering a fantastic variety of merchandise for sale. panong | e 

things festooning the walls of this building are herbs, furniture, baskets, 
and a large variety of pots. 


the most stirring memories in all American history are centered. 
monks, it was originally the chapel of the Mission San Antonio. 
different nations have waved. For nearly a century San Antonio was the center of conflict be- 
tween Spain and the Mexican revolutionists. 
Texas’ independence when the tragic battle of the Alamo spurred’ the Americans to final victory at 
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THE ALAMO 
In the very heart of the modern city of San Antonio stands the old Alamo, around which some of 


Erected in 1718 by Franciscan 
Over its portals the flags of six 


Later it was the focal point in. the struggle for 


San Jacinto, 


way, once called River road. which leads to the heart of San 
Antonio. On the way, he will pass a strange Mexican garden, 
with wall and gate that are copied from the first school in the 
Western hemisphere, founded by Franciscans in Texcoco, Mex- 
ico. He will also see the Spanish palace in which Dr. Urrutia, 
one-time cabinet minister of Mexico, lives like a prince in exile. 
Only a short distance down Broadway is the gate to Bracken- 
ridge Park, part of which was a gift to the city from the king 
of Spain. San Antonians believe they have the finest park in 
the world, and there is no doubt that the 363 acres which com- 
prise this park have been developed most effectively. Ray Lam- 
bert, the park commissioner, has done distinguished work. With 
prison labor he turned an abandoned rock quarry into a sunken 
garden. At night myriads of lights turn it into fairy land. By 
day the colors of hundreds of flowers gleam from the island, 
and water lilies with their lovely flat leaves dot the water. “IT 


‘was hunting on Old Baldy in California,’ Mr. Lambert ex- 


plained to me as he sat looking down into the garden, “when 
I came upon a lake, covered with water lilies in bloom. That 
was where I got the idea for this garden.” The park also con- 
tains polo grounds, a free burro ride, a municipal golf course, 
a swimming pool and a free motion picture show. 

Plunge through one of the carefully prepared fords on the 
San Antonio river, which winds through the park, and you will 
soon come to San Pedro Park, smaller than Brackenridge Park, 
but with more historic memories. Its old block house has the 
appearance of great age, but is said to be of recent construction. 
Here is another free swimming pool, on the edge of which is 
a cavern that according to legend conceals the opening of a cave 
ending in the Alamo, more than a-mile away. 

And so to the Alamo! The traveler is surprised to find it so 
small. The structure that is preserved was the chapel. To the 
north of it are the crumbling walls where the monks had their 
living quarters. There is hardly a monument in America which 
holds the magic of so many great events within its walls as the 
Alamo. Some writers have told their readers that they saw 
the line Colonel Travis drew on the floor of the chapel when he 
called for those who were to defend the fortress. The line js 
not there, but the mind’s eye can people the rooms with the 
heroes who took part in the famous battle. 

The Alamo is not merely the shrine of Texas liberty, it was 
the first permanent Spanish mission in Texas. In 1718 Fran- 
ciscan fathers and soldiers traveled northward from the Rio 
Grande and established presidio and mission. The mission was 
fortress, school and church. Rows of stone huts were built 
within the courtyard wall, which once had two tall towers 
mounted with cannon. The mission Indians worked in the fields 


ie 


and in addition to instruction in 
the Scriptures were given an ele- 
mentary schooling as well as train- 
ing in textile and mechanical arts. 
At length San Antonio became the 
first civilian community in Texas, 
when fifteen Spanish families ar- 
rived from the Canarv Islands. 
All these families had been made 
hidalgos to induce them to make 
the long journey, and some of the 
foremost families in San Antonio 
today are descended from these 
settlers. 

Batk of the Alamo are many 
low cottages of the same yellow 
stone with which the Alamo was 
built. Some of these houses were 
called palaces by their owners. On 
the military plaza is such a struc- 
ture. It bears the crest of the 
Hapsburgs. The shabbiest build- 
ing on the plaza now, and given 
over to the sale of second-hand 
goods, it was the governor’s pal- 
ace when San Antonio was capital 
of a Spanish province. The Veri- 
mendi Palace, in the doorway of 


Garza home, the first bank west tion of the passersby. 
of the Mississippi. The two last very little of life. 


structures have been cleared away 


to make room for tall buildings and the governor’s palace will 
meet the same fate unless it is purchased by the city or the state. 


Today San Antonio is a little New York. 
On the northern outskirts is Fort. Sam 
Houston, the greatest military center in the 
country, and on the south are Kelly and 
Brooks Fields, which together form one 
of the best flying schools in the world. It 
was here that Lindbergh learned to fly. 
Not only does the whole army come to San 
Antonio sooner or later, but officers of 
other governments walk through the old 
quadrangle, where deer and peacocks strut 
at the base of the stone tower built when 
Indians were a menace in the Southwest. 

A modern city that patterns new build- 
ings after those of ancient days is this one- 
time capital of a Spanish province. Its 
Medical Arts building is Gothic; and the 
municipal auditorium, 
notwithstanding it was 
copied from Mexican, 
Spanish and Italian 
models, has the massive’ 
effect of a Byzantine 
temple. 

Westward from the 
heart of the city there is 
a section of San An- 
tonio which is more like 
Mexico City than a city 
of the United States. 
The traveler does not 
walk far among the 
adobe houses, where 
Mexicans live as their 
forbears did centuries 
ago, until the clap, clap, 
clap of tortilla~-making 
hands is heard. Through 
open doors can be seen 


Mexican women, who ON THE SIDEWALKS OF SAN ANTONIO 


! ) The tortilla venders chose the sidewalks surrounding the market 
than Spanish, patting place to squat and sell their products. 
thin cakes of ground eye the arches of esnene market. 
ts out an order of tortill 
corn. These are ee eager ees : - 
cooked nearby. Tortillas are like pancakes, but they are generally eaten 
without syrup. 


have more Indian blood 


on the top of a wood 


CANDY PEDDLERS 


: : . There are scores of candy peddlers in San Antonio. 
whieh Ben Milam fell, was built they are old men who stand glumly beside their tables of d 1 th t 7 
in the same period, and so was the brightly colored candies making no effort to attract the atten- ay jong me cement area 1 


Apparently they have learned to expect center of Haymarket Square 


Usually border and the Rio Grande. 


Certainly life has very little to offer them. lined with produce wagons. In 
summer they contain watermelon 
and during the winter golden piles of grapefruit from the 
Grande Valley. 


There are cages of chickens, wagons of 


Above they are seen sitting 
Below a typical vender care- 
for the woman who stands 
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stove. Machines now turn tort 
las out by the thousands, but 
prefer those made by hand. 

The tortilla is not found in a 
part of the world except that 
habited by the Mayan races of t 
Mexican peninsula. They eviden 
ly taught Cortez and his followers 
to eat tortillas, and in the rura 
districts they are prepared as | 
the days of the Aztecs, ground ¢ 
a slab of volcanic rock and cook 
on a hot stone. Tortillas ¢ 
served in place of light bread 
Mexican eating places, and ¢ 
Mexican family must have 
three times a day. Anglo-A 
cans soon become fond of t 
They are eaten as bread, or in 
form of enchiladas, when they @ 
served with beans; or as_ tact 
when they are toasted and wrapf 
about spicy viands, 

If it is local color the tra 
seeks he may find more of it 
the square yard in Haymark 
Square, San Antonio, than in a 
other spot between the Canai 


wood, and within the ha 
some new city market fre: 
sea-food from the Gulf 
Mexico. 

All day long on the c¢ 
about the market squat won 
en in black shawls, mutte 
ing the single word “‘tortill 
They seem neither old n 
young. Although they sit 
groups, each holds her ow 
counsel, and their faces aré 
as expressionless as death 
masks. : 

About four o’clock in 
afternoon tables are moved 
into the center of the oper 
space, little portable stoves 
are set up, and soon charcoa 
fires heat the eatables and! 
give forth their tangfu 
smoke. Golden shafts from 
the setting sun lend a witch 
ery to the hodge-podge ¢ 
humanity and as dusk com 
on the stoves glow brightly 
At one of the tables a Mexican begins te 
strum on a guitar and sing in a soft gut’ 
tural voice. a 

At eleven o’clock tables are put away for 
the night. The caterers slouch away to the 
closely packed adobes in alleys near by 
Only Concho street and its sister street: 
keep vigil. we 

Next morning, drive south on Presé 
street. Among the houses with overhang | 
ing balconies about the intersection o 
Presa and South Alamo streets was th 
saloon where O. Henry drank bitter bee: 
after he saw his first and only journalisti( 
venture come to nothing. A little farthe 
on is the adobe which served as his tem) 
porary home. 4 

Near the outskirts of the city is founc 

(Continued on page 52) 
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the implacable noonday Octo- 

ber sun that tries to blind you, 
like a mischievous child with a bit of 
looking glass. Blue mats afford poor 
covering and protection to the bodies 
lying on the bare deck, drunken with 
light. In this somnolent world only 
the Chinese are up and selling. The 
slender coconut trees bend like bridges 
over the water. The Legation is dis- 
ppearing ; only for one moment do I see the tip of the banyan 
hat stood on the right side and was mine. Already its harsh, 
andsome trunk, that stands like a column above a knot of 
nakes, has disappeared. When I came here I had some hope 
f staying, of looking on, finally, at the goings and comings of 
thers than myself... . 
The thermometer drops vertiginously by two degrees. Here 
» the sea, the Opal Sea that joins Siam to Cambodia, the sea in 
‘hich Camoens went down. There is in his Lusiads a little 
vocation of Siam that was later to be remembered by Childe 
Tarold: “See where the Me-Nam pours its noble flood...” It 
vas on this obscure 


F AREWELL to Bangkok :—It is 


nadows and of fer- 
nented waters, that he am oe 
vas wrecked andswam_ “og 
o the rock with one 
rm out of the water, 
ying his manuscript 

‘ke a proper man of | oe 
etters. : a of 
Topped by a fleece © i 
f woolly smoke, a 
Danish steamer takes 
is towards Ream, the 
1ew port of Cambodia. 
Che signal pennants 
‘ome down out of the 
Ay, the plumb line is 
lrawn up from the 
vater: these maritime 
ittributes meet on the 
ridge at my feet. 

When I raise my 
yes Siam has van- 
Smead... , 

Fever in Cambodia: 
—You pull ’em cur- 
ains. You close ’em 
hutters.” 

There is still a pool 
f light, a blade of 
unshine. And yet one 
‘annot pull sheets that 
ire as hot as fur over 
me’s head. Now every- 
hing is shut, but noth- 
mis dark. It is as 
f, in the active com- 
uustion of noon, the 


This is the third article in a series recording the impressions gathered during a swift 

circuit of the world by one of the most gifted of modern French writers. In the October 

TraveL Paul Morand gave a vivid picture of the capital of Siam. 

describes aspects of Cambodia, the delirium of tropical fever, and then the long ocean 

voyage from the realms of equatorial indolence back to one of the greatest of Europe’s 
busy harbors.—EnpIiTor. 


THE KING’S AUDIENCE HALL AT PNOM-PENH 


The palace of the king of Cambodia is built in imitation of the royal palace at Bangkok 
—an imitation, however, which is not entirely successful. 
royal grounds have a certain barbaric splendor and offer grandiose displays of opulence. 
There are glittering exhibits of gold, diamonds, and jewels; one spacious hall is paved 
with pure silver; and there is the workshop in which the king’s jewels are made. The 
beginning of French influence in Indo-China dates from 1787. Today France has a colo- 
nial empire in the Far East of 2 auarter elton square miles with a population of twenty 
million. 
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FROM BANGKOK TO MARSEILLE 


Cambodia and the Devouring Forests—The Melancholy of Equatorial Seas—Across the Indian 
Ocean to Aden—The Return to the World of Speed 


By PAUL MORAND 


Translated from the French by Lewis Galantiére 


In this article he 


sun had staved in the house, falling 
straight and heavily, point downward, 
like an unsheathed sword. 

I turn my head to the left where 
there are blots of humidity on the 
wall outlining a sort of geological col- 
lapse, a passage between two strata, 
in which a lizard is crawling. On my 
right, on a bedside table, is a still-life 
composition: two bananas covered 
with steam on being taken from the 
ice chest, and a tin of condensed Swiss milk with an Alpine 
landscape on its label. Each flux of the blood explodes inside 
the body like air in the cylinder of a motor. I cannot tear my- 
self from the thermometer, and that is very bad. Already the 
grasshoppers of the quinine are singing in my ears. Will these 
soft-footed yellow men ever stop coming into my room! Those 
naked feet. I never want to see yellow men again. 

I can feel my liver, blown up and hard as rock, under the 
lower ribs. The lizard has given up trying to come in. Quinine 
is no longer the thing; it no longer cures anybody. What we 
need is those disinfectants that end in ol and are a little fright- 
ening. The lizard has 
crawled up on the ceil- 
ing above my _ head. 


In three hours the 
shutters will be 
opened. Then will 


come noise, and it will 
be impossible to get to” 
sleep before dawn. 
The Mohammedan 
Malays are going to 
intone the Koran all 
through the night; at 
the break of day the 
Chinese will begin to 
let off their fireworks. 
Why do people in good 
health seem to think 
that reclining and 
sleeping are the same 
thing? 

dhes Pnoms sen 
road. A ferry. Two 
ferries. The Cochin- 
China polders. Saigon. 
No, not the clinic. A 
boat has been specially 
engaged for me. I am 
alone on board. From 
my bed I navigate by 
CLOGUra Git ye. Suez 
Marseilles. The boat 
goes up the side of the 
Pyrenees. Superbagn- 
eres. From ‘there to 
Chamonix, St. Moritz. 
Skating, the bob 
sleighs, the wool, the 
cows like those on the 
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Many of the buildings on the 


La: 


se dul agate i 


A ROYAL STAIRCASE IN CAMBODIA 


The balustrades of this staircase at Pnom-penh are characteristic of the Khmer sculpture which flowered in such 
terminate in the familiar “nagas’—the 
mythical seven-headed cobras whose seven hoods spread out in the conventional shape of the fan. 
some of the fantastic and monstrous images which adorn Cambodian temples. 


miraculous and bewildering abundance at Angkor. The balustrades 


the Khmers in architectural and sculptural ingenuity. 
and temples with amazing prodigality. 


condensed milk tin. A firm snow with a crusty surface, under 
my tongue. I am going to ring for a great block of ice to be 
put into my bath. 

All this on the first day when you try to shut your fist with- 
out being able to do it. Tomorrow will be the second day, the 
day when you think that if you were to try to pick something 
up, your fingers would break. 

Equatorial Forest:—From ebony to rosewood, here are the 
living, precious essences that I have hitherto known only in the 
form of cabinets and Louis XV escritoires, after they have been 
through heaven knows what Occidental avatars. The sap cir- 
culates at incredible pressures, ready to spurt from a cut branch 
like blood from a cut carotid. The rich, oily, sticky sap oozes 
forth. In the great forests the gums, varnishes, copals, gutta- 
perchas, resins, lacquers, vegetable sanies, poisonous milky fluids, 
—all of these weep, run, exude; a sort of viscous mistletoe sticks 
to the trees. The banyans with their roots like buttresses are 
the pillars of some cloister broken in the ogives, bending to grow 
forth again, condemned to eternal re-birth. Each one stands 
firm against the precipitous slope, the fall of the mountainside, 
‘clinging to the others by parasitical creepers. The camphor 
trees, Cinnamon trees, trees with fruits as lathery as soaps, are 
all inhabited by monstrous parasites, by dripping fruits, gourd- 
Shaped plants, mosses with metallic reflections, and weighted 
with mushrooms whose fungiforms suggest impossible things. 
Who would dare risk himself in this braided vegetation, woven 
more closely than any basket? Only from the road do I dare 
look at these jets of blue and flaring bamboo that grow outward 
from the center in fan-shapes daily wider, and these banana 
trees whose leaves are like varnished and polished zinc. 

The laughing bird with its orange ears flies past and laughs; 
there is the rice bird hiding in its bottle-shaped nest; the bats 
and the flying foxes, now awakened, fly by my head with a 
sound of brushed silk or ruffled glove. The ibis, the wading 
bird, the duck, the pigeon, the curlew; the fishing, talking, 
‘whistling, plumbing, soldiering, house-breaking birds paddle and 


From the fifth to the twelfth century they built palaces 
The mighty ruins which have withstood the encroachments of the tropi- 
cal forest are indisputable evidence of their power and their genius. 
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fly and earn their livelihoog 
by hard work in this bil 
lionaire’s aviary. 

In the midst of thes 
thrusting trees whose mu 
cles are hidden under the 
moss and that live like hates 
ful neighbors, strangling 0 
another and rotting on end 
I am thrilled by this i 
testinal fermentation that 


exasperated towards eve: | 
ning by a tepid, grea 
waterspout so heavy that) 


it makes holes wherever 1 
falls. You wait in expecta 
tion of a cataclysm, but it 
never happens. The Trop- 
ics are in themselves a sile 
and permanent cataclysm 
and almost, one would say, 
a punishment for man, if 
one could imagine man for 


dies when _ its 
ended. 

It is easy to understan 
why India, which has gods 
enough to go round, heave 
knows, nevertheless confide 
to a single god the govern 
ance over procreation and) 
death, destruction and gen-" 
eration, At a point where it 
is impossible to penetrate 
any farther into this tepid, 
smoking forest, one glimpses?) 
fruits that look like tumors, | 
maladies that resemble an-) 
imals, and corpses which a 
half hour after their death, } 
have become flowers. Flowers with the odor of urine and of)) 
carrion, and, as strange as anything else, European flowers) 
magnified a thousand times,—the begonias of our plateaux, saxi-_ 
frages, maidenhair, birthwort, and others. Beneath the creepers’ 
that drop like hangmen’s ropes or between those that cling to the” 
trunks like sewer pipes, we pick meat-eating orchids. In this) 
necropolis, this floral morgue, the most invisible but the most? 
active destroyers are the ruddy cockroaches, the ants, and the) 
leeches that let themselves drop only when they are drunken’ 
with blood. Despite this universal revolution, the termites go on! 
building, Furnished with their natural implement, they gnaw, | 
perforate, tap, bury, unearth, in all the hub-bub of a factory. 

The tropics destroy books in a few years. At Angkor, only) 
the site of the libraries is known; their contents have disappeared? 
and are represented only by the writings of the sculptors inj 
the stone. Are writers going to avenge themselves by destroy-— 
ing the pleasant picture which the West has made for itself of) 
equatorial life? 

One of Maupassant’s pieces is entitled, “In the Good Sun- 
light ;” “In the Evil Sunlight” becomes more and more true as’ 
one moves farther south towards the equator. There is the 
sun, every morning, implacable, knowing no gradations, and! 
ready if you have the slightest fever to pierce your eye an 
strike at the base of your cranium. This is the celebrated “spot 
less rising” of the sun, mentioned with admiration in all o 
Indian mythology. At such times one thinks of the clement!) 
light of the North, of the suburban trains that come groping’ 
into the city, pouring forth into the mist so many, many work- 
men who dream of the colonies “where life is so painless, so’ 
easy.” ye 

The tropics know no seasons, none of the variety of temper- | 
ate zones, none of the rhythms of their fruits and those divers 
climates in which we live in orthodoxy and in the illusion that 
it is nature which changes while we remain her masters, Here’ | 
matter bears the imprint of patent immobility, it is a permanent 
setting of a green more durable than bronze in which the native” 
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Above are 
No Orientals have ever surpassed 
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, grows old, and disap- 
s without ever having 
@hed. During the first 
davs one’s feel is of 
mzement at this equator- 
Whildhood, the royalty of 
iebeasts, the cosmograph- 
@light shed over the fes- 
Wy, the new aromas. Man 
s nothing in this great 
dist where everything is 
» ense that he cannot see, 
joisy that he cannot hear, 
re he is merely a power- 
§ parasite, a useless spec- 
tr. Nature gets on with- 
@ him, nothing intervenes 
Pius favor; the domestic 
qals offer no help with 
ir ferocious brothers, 
Siace can do nothing about 
natural forces, and the 
Mtures enslaved by the 
ah can do nothing to at- 
Hiate its great savagery. 
Nokor Palace Hotel:— 
Ynks to a new road which 
a; from the sea up to a 
ert four thousand feet 
i in the mountains, it is 
sible to take an enchant- 
Wtrip of two hours. Un- 
a falling light, like that 
fa movie studio or an 
jarium, the forest rises, 
nging in form and color 
Sone goes up the moun- 
side, renews its essen- 
and unrolls from top to 
ittom like the most 


ments of the Cambodian dancers. 


Dus hothouses up to the stunted pasture lands we pass foaming 
acades, mortal leaves, great arborescent ferns of the early 
logic ages like those we see stamped in the hollow of coal 
ies, lightning-struck trunks, and trees of our own latitudes 
ading among rocks reminiscent of Barbizon. 

3okor Palace is like a casemate, a prison yard, a school de- 
fted in vacation time even by its ushers, a barracks during 
jnoeuvres, Or a casino out of season. It smells of warm, 
Bist wood and of that characteristic odor, the wet hunting 
it drying before the fire. Finished less than a year ago, and 
sresenting an energetic Resident General’s conquest over the 
Snbodian forest and the mountain, it is already on the point 
Hfalling into ruin An example of the immediate and mag- 
cent destruction of the tropics. 

Jne lives here on a steaming earth and absorbs in a few hours 
t perfume and its greenish tint of an evil mushroom. On the 
lls of Bokor the blots of humidity form a series of fantastic 
ncessions, The servant boys spring out of nowhere like so 
ny lemurs. A fire—yes, a fire—is built and daubs you with 
soke as with a shaving brush. Out of doors is a spraying 
ist. Guarded by Annamite sharpshooters, prisoners are dig- 
mg up the garden. You are seized by an irresistible desire to 
»p living. 

‘Then, towards evening, the clouds part, the seal breaks, a 
‘und dormer window opens, crowning an immeasurable land- 
ape. You are so high up that you seem to be looking down 
rough a screen. The film of clouded languor has gone from 
erything. At your feet, in the foreground, is the vertiginous 
fur-thousand-foot drop of the forest into the plain. A short 
ain in which the jungle is caught, squeezed in so tightly that 
‘cannot find its way out or its cane. 

Then you lift your eyes and the optical cone widens: the 
nole sea of Cambodia down to the gulf of Siam, a sea ever 
‘Im, locked by torn islands, a long, unpolished corridor with 
) horizon melting into a metallic background. This is really a 
igion of pewter. Against the black heliotrope of the islands, 
le very color of these butterflies called crepuscular, rosaries of 


THE SACRED BALLET AT ANGKOR-VAT 


Centuries of tradition—a tradition older than the stones of Angkor-Vat—control the precise but yraceful move- 
The gestures of this ballet are repeated in the venerable stone bas-reliefs which 
so lavishly adorn the walls of the great shrine that is seen in the background. Angkor-Vat, at once one of ithe 
largest and most magnificent temples in the world, was begun in the twelfth century by the Khmers. 
the destruction of the Kingdom of the Khmers the tem ple was mysteriously abandoned to the jungle and its 
ruins today present one of the richest, most fascinating and most perplexing of archaeological problems. 
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After 


white flakes are silhouetted, clouds in folds drawn in the style 
of the country. I turn to the west in time to witness one of 
those terrible tortures of the equatorial sun, all fire and blood 
with red pepper in the wounds. 

Off Sumatra:—After leaving Singapore our ship takes two 
days to drag itself past the sprawling island of Sumatra, sailing 
gradually closer to the coast line of this great greenish excres- 
cence that lies as if moulded on the giant intestines of a vol- 
cano. I admire the distant and gracious sweep of these Malay- 
sian, Philippine, and Indian-Island arks whose backbone was 
broken by geologic furors. Sumatra is covered with a mildew 
of dark forests that follow the crest of the mountain range. 
Here and there its capricious coast is decorated with the golden 
touch of a strand. With the exception of Siamese pepper, 
which has been unequalled since the days when the king of Siam 
sent it as a present to Louis XIV, Sumatra is the land of the 
most violent and most aromatic spices. The ruddy orang- 
outangs and the comical macaws make their home here. This is 
also the last refuge of the races of men with which man is least 
familiar (for the Australian Bushmen, always cited as the most 
primitive of men, now live within several days of large cities) : 
the mysterious Orang-Tants, those men who live on the sea in 
amphibian regions where the forest grows in the water, in the 
tepid, slimy mud, and who never come on land; and the Koe- 
boes, who inhabit the greenish obscurity of the inaccessible sylva, 
perfect neolithic men whom Collet has described with their 
tracked animal eyes, their bodies twisted with rheumatism, cov- 
ered with scales like animate, waiking roots. Almost nobody 
has seen this race; it will permit no one to approach and is very 
chary even of barter. To call these men you have to rap for 
hours on tree trunks, finally, and only from time to time, like 
a timid old maid who dares not open her door when the bell 
has rung but calls out to leave the milk on the landing, they reply 
to the outer world without showing themselves by depositing in 
certain places the things they are willing to barter. This is what 
is called mute swapping. 

We reach the north side of the island, the Atjeh country, 
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shaped like an enormous spatulate big toe. Native Mohamme- 
dan sultans, quasi independent, reign over this north country. 
The Dutch foreign legion strays into this land occasionally and 
is decimated by invisible warriors perched high in the trees out 
of which they blow poisonous pellets through blow-pipes and kill 
in silence. 

It is here that the electrical tension of the Equator, so violent 
that it contracts the nerves until they break, reaches its parox- 
ysm. The sparks 
crackle, there is a con- 
tinuous and unrelieved 
discharge of lightning, 
while the rain that 
falls is impregnated 
with nitrogen. There 
is a pungent smell of 
ozone as in a radiolog- 
ical laboratory. These 
regions are wrenched 
by local tempests and 
ravaged by tornadoes 
so sudden that the in- 
struments have not 
time to register their 
coming and only the 
fearful sickle-shaped 
cloud is there to give 
warning. 

This is the end of 
the Far East. After 
this evening we shall 
escape from the 
strangulation of Mal- 
acca. The sea is calm. 
The cooler air tells of 
the sea, the Indian 
Ocean. We glide be- 
neath a flat cloud of copper and violet, with a curly head. Two 
waterspouts come out of the cloud and into the sea, two of those 
tropical deluges to which people look forward evenings as if 
they were beverages, and which are yet so little refreshing. 
They form two transparent columns holding up the sky with the 
white blots of badly exposed plates. Under this spreading 
canopy we leave the great Asiatic performance. 

Ceylon:—The greatest and best carved stone in Ceylon is its 
lighthouse. It is low, placed in 
the center of town, and it is hard 
to guess whether it is there for | — 
the sake of the ships or the motor 
cars. Suddenly there is an end of 
the warehouses and there, against 
a background of red earth, is the 
beginning of the forest. J remem- “ie 
ber St. John Perse saying to me ie 
that the sight of corrugated iron : 
under the coconuts went straight 
to his heart. Here, to stop me in 
my course, is water borne in five- 
gallon oil tins hanging from the 
ends of bamboo poles on the 
shoulders of long-haired Singhal- 
ese, silent and soft as shades, bar- 
ring my way in their pink sarongs. 
We make fun of Sarah Bernhardt 
who, when she reached Central 
America where she was to play, 
took a carriage and said: “Coach- 
man, to the virgin forest!” But 
that is what one does. There is 
a flood of vegetation which the 
environs of the city are too frail 
to contain within bounds. At the slightest sign of the adver- 
Sary’s fatigue it re-conquers its positions, invests the town. 
You can see banks built on the site of snakes’ nests. 

Going through the Zoo at Colombo, which has neither the 
variety of that at Singapore nor the wealth of that at Buizen- 
zorg in Java, but still possesses a modest, Kensingtonian charm, 
1 reach the museum. It contains a very precious collection of 
Indian jewelry, collars, bracelets, pendants (the Asparas of 


the great ocean liners of the Occident. 
centers of the Orient. 
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IN THE HARBOR OF COLOMBO 


In the harbor of Colombo the old junks of the East ride at anchor side by side with 
Ceylon’s harbor is one of the most active shipping 
From here millions of pounds of the island’s famous tea are 
shipped to the far corners of the earth. 


SHORES OF EGYPT 

The triangular sails of the felucca, which are a familiar sight 

along the shores of Egypt, are one of the signs of transition 

that mark the stages of the long ocean voyage from the re- 
mote East to the shores of Europe. 
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Angkor are decorated with some like these, for it is possibly 
a Singhalese invasion that we owe Angkor), charming old Dut 
colonial furniture of the eighteenth century, mahogany 
silver, and a unique case filled with ancient devil-dancers’ mai 
of yellow and black lacquer, with red, sightless eyes whose 
finity with the grimacing Japanese masks at Nara, the Solor 
Island war masks (one in the British Museum looks like G 
eral Gallieni), and those of Africa remain to be proved, 
surely will be pro 
one of these days. 
~The Indian Ocea 


We are appro 
Africa. The sun si 
freely, spreading 


rays in the cloud 
sky and the hard li 
The air is alre 
lighter, easier for 
Northern lungs 
breathe. Tomorrow 
shall see farms, pI 
ted ground, lines; 
will be the Medit 
ranean, Colors wi 
out danger. No m 
of those equator 
sunsets, those da 
catastrophes. 
One night, after fivi 
days without sight « 
land, an island ad 
ces towards us, an 
vance guard of 
African contin 
greeting us two ho 
before we see the 
termittent light 
Cape Guardafui—the more intermittent for the fact that 
Somalis, profiting from any wrecks on their shore, are et 
ready to blow out the Italian candle. That island is Sokot 
It comes naturally by its English, for its high chalky cliffs a 
reminiscent of those of Dover. This is the first sight of 
since Colombo. It is here that, with appropriate ceremonial, 
buries one’s equatorial melancholy. The hard-livered ea 
colonials have to bear up only a few more days; once the 
Sea is behind they are at home 
safe. So they believe. They leam 

over the side of the ship and sut 
merge a great spider made 0) 
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paper. They are drowning th 
melancholy. 
/ “We'll pick it up again 


months from now on the way out 
says a colonial administrator. | 
Aden:—Lights and the indw 
gence of the night lend this sai 
place, this dismal furnace cracke 
by the hell fire that nature stoke 
here the year around, a jubilar 
air. Our liner relaxed and await) 
ed its supply of oil. After makini 
a thousand sacrifices in order © 
secure coaling stations in the co 
onies, now that coal is out of dat 
France is obliged to buy the ne 
fuel in foreign ports. Thus we at’ 
visiting the English this evening 
the “masters of the ports” as th 
Malays call them. The anchor 
have been dropped. Suddenly, ov 
of the invisible, in the darknest) 
a silent, inconstant, white obliquity meets my gaze. It was sus 
pended in the air, pure of color and free of movement, like a. 
angel’s wings. Little by little I saw that boats were coming te 
wards us filled with negroes bearing ostrich plumes. They hel 
a sheaf of feathers in each hand, as if ready to pay loyal homag” 
to the heir to the throne, waving these three plumes of Wale 
in the still air over the green water that was wakened by ou} 
searchlights and showed its swimming jelly-fish. The plume’ 
F 
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THE DISMAL FURNACE OF ADEN 


» seaport and coaling station that guards the southern entrance to the Red Sea lies beneath a mass of desolate volcanic rock and bakes in a merciless 


vical sunshine. 


This sweltering city has occupied an important commercial and military position since antiquity. The opening of the Suez Canal 


has given it additional importance and made it one of the principal ports of the Near East at which thousands of liners stop yearly. 


re not very curly but wide and so long that they could be 
im only on the gown of a revue actress. As soon as one be- 
yed any interest in them, the negroes slipped them into tubes 
zinc and passed them up towards the ladies on the deck. 
Behind us, little black fellows held up their palms, bent back 
the wrist, and offered us white coral. All this whiteness 
dok the night. 
Indian Mail :—Seated in my deck-chair as we sail up the Red 
a I think of all the ships that are at sea. Some are asleep and 
2 making their twelve or thirteen knots in calm water. In 
sir bellies, I see diners in evening clothes and black and red 
zz sounding like a negro hunt. Below are the engines; above 
the bridge, duty, silence. In the absolute darkness is one 
ninous point, the compass, light- 
x up feebly a mariner’s face. 
len my eyes grow clearer and I 
2 a white phantom, the officer 
the watch, motionless, his head 
ised to the Southern Cross. My 
ought flies to other, more distant 
ips: it is daybreak; the decks 
e being washed down and I 
ar the sound of rushing water 
id of brooms. Again, distance 
creasing with the hour—for to 
avel is to live according to the 
ars—I see the Chinese boys pol- 
aing the brass and the first drink- 
Ss coming in their pyjamas into 
ie bar still filled with ashes and 
ith the stench of the previous 
rening’s cigars, dirtied with poker 
ups sown like broken teeth after 
fight. There are the five hun- 
‘ed ton ships on which one is 
one with a pipe and the ship’s 
it; there are those of fifty thou- 
ind tons whose painted and var- 
ished decks are as fresh as a fash- 
mable beach before luncheon. 
he women are _ exquisite—or 
ould seem so if here, as else- 
here, they knew how to fly in the 
dst of regrets. But they remain, 
id what is\ beauty when contem- 
lated without privation for thirty 
ays? There are the siestas during 
ie heat waves when you lie with 
our head in the air shaft until 
l€ gong sounds for tea. There is 
le night on the bridge when the 
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between two continents. 
temperament. 
signs of the heavens. 


PORT SAID, THE GATEWAY TO EUROPE 


The statue of De Lesseps looks out over the greatest short- 
cut in the world, the Suez Canal which severed the membrane 
De Lesseps was strangely Oriental in 
He placed superstitious faith in astrologers and 
He did not dare ask the Khedive for 
the firman of the concession until the rainbow appeared to 
him as a sign of the alliance of the East and the West. 


air in the cabin is stifling, your sleep broken by wakings when 
other ships are met and have turned out of their path to sniff at 
yours. Those of the same company salute, flash lights at night; 
their radio operators shorten their waves to four hundred yards 
and whisper in the darkness news of home. 

And doubtless there are also the great mail steamers caught 
in a storm, the nose low in the waves, pushing forward their 
charge, groaning in the complete darkness, advancing painfully 
in the sweeping rain, writhing in the wind with the poop alter- 
nately in the sky and at the bottom of the abyss. Below deck, 
the hair dressers’ perfume bottles are breaking and men are 
hanging between life and death in the belly of a great Leviathan 
redolent of chypre. For two or three days one has gone down 
to the dining saloon on all fours. 
All the furniture is clamped into 
place; the lift goes up on a bias; 
the wave comes up, spits, and slaps 
the porthole, lengthening a second 
into a night; in a corner of the 
cabin the wardrobe box dances like 
a bear; the children play at ship- 
wreck. Then one decides to imi- 
tate them and says to oneself that 
no life is as good as death now, on 
the high seas, at the zenith. 

To those who say that beauty is 
disappearing, one can answer in- 
stantly: “And what about liners?” 
A liner does not imply the roman- 
ticism of the sailing vessel; it rep- 
resents a great return to classic 
lines, to the line of temples and of 
the most exacting architecture. Its 
flanks like cliffs, its new flattened 
smokestacks, its high superstruc- 
tures; the winches and capstan 
cranes forward and aft like the 
white columns of Greece; the 
decks like superposed cloisters ; the 
vertiginous flight of parallel lines 
on the promenades; the vistas 
from end to end of drawing rooms 
and dining saloons with no col- 
umns to support their ceilings; the 
depth of the swimming pools; the 
play of electric lights, searchlights, 
that suddenly light up a ship as for 
a festivity on entry into a port, re- 
vealing in the darkness the ship’s 
purest lines and amazing the port— 

(Continued on page 51) 


A PANORAMA 
OF THE AMERICAN TROPICS 


THE SKYLINE OF CUBA’S BRILLIANT CAPITAL Coen ae 
Havana is dedicated to both commerce and gaiety. While it carries on a more active trade than any other city of the West Indies it finds f 
every winter to entertain thousands of pleasure seekers from America. The modern city, which contrasts so sharply with the older sections dati 
from the days of Spanish occupancy, is filled with fine buildings and intersected by superb boulevards and parkways. Magnificent theaters, rest 
rants, clubhouses and residences give conspicuous evidence of the city’s wealth. This photograph is taken from the Cabafias, the massive fortifi 
tions overlooking the city’s harbor. Nearly a mile in length, these powerful fortifications contain the cells and dungeons in which Spain impriso 
those who rebelled against her rule. 


Coartesst Hamburg-American Li 
GREETING THE STEAMER IN THE OLD SPANISH QUARTER OF HAVANA 


Swarms of boats gay with bright | Some sections of Havana have escaped the rapid rebuilding and modernizing that have transformed the ol 
tropical fruits and filled with smiling Spanish capital in the last quarter of a century. Here are peaceful, narrow and irregular streets, lined wit | 
negroes greet the incoming ship at massive old houses which conceal behind their austere facades lovely open courts adorned with flower | 

every West Indian port. singing birds and fountains. The gracious atmosphere of old Spain still lingers in these thoroughfare 
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rtesy Umied Fini 
Ween eae” NASSAU’S ARBOREAL GIANT 


WASHING DAY 
i st impressive sig ing islanc Nassau, 1 ahamas, i 7 able silk- 
Sereien pi Cocta Rica carry their One of the most impressive sights on the charming island of Nassau, in the Bahamas, is the venerable silk 
Ms a enormous flat: baskets cotton tree that overspreads a large portion of Court Square. This fantastic tropical tree supports the weight 
Bets they Whalanée. on ee leite of its great branches with arboreal flying buttresses. that take root in the ground and surround the trunk. 
y ; al The island of Nassau is prodigal in tropical plants, trees and flowers of all kinds. 
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GLIMPSES OF CARIBBEAN PORTS 


These is scarcely a port in the Caribbean which does not possess a certain drowsy tropical charm distilled by the abundant sunshine and the amiable, 

easy-going spirit of the people. In the upper left-hand picture are seen the diminutive mule carts which are such a common sight in Barbados. Below 

is a street in Cartagena, a city built by the conquistadores, and one of the oldest ports on the Spanish main. To the right is the fragile pilot boat that 
leads great liners into the harbor at Kingston. 


Photos by International & Hamburg-American Line 
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THE MARKET SQUARE AT PORT OF SPAIN Courtesy Hamburg-American Line 

Life in the busy capital city of Trinidad is full of interest. Trinidad has an amazing number of races, a greater diversity of population, it is said) 7 

than any inhabited land of equal area in America. Consider the island’s history. After 1499 the Spaniards came. In the eighteenth century there was |) 

a large infiltration of French. Afterwards came Englishmen, Venezuelans (a hybrid stock with Indian, negro and Spanish blood in its veins) and |) 

African negroes. Later large numbers of East Indians, Portuguese, Italians and Chinese settled on the island. Among the most interesting people in 4) 
Trinidad are the East Indians, who were brought as indentured laborers about 1839 and now form close to one-third of the entire population. 


soCRDm ef Rate Digat, Courtesy Canadian Paci j Coun eS Canadian Pacific’ 
A RECEPTION COMMITTEE IN THE CARIBBEAN A VISTA IN BARBADOS 
The mg of a big liner in one of the smaller ports of the West Indies is easily The smooth, tree-lined roadways and the prosperous plantations / 
one : the most thrilling events in the natives’ lives. Men, women and children in the island of Barbados are the result of the English admin- | 
crowd into boats to hail the passengers and clamor vociferously for “fares.” Men istration which began in 1625. Barbados rightly deserves its 


and boys display their aquatic prowess and merchants and peddlers cry their wares, reputation as a tropical England in miniature. 
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i THE METROPOLIS OF BRAZIL 
E ry year Rio de Janeiro, one of the wealthiest and most vivacious of South American cities, lures 
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A FOUR-FOOTED MILK WAGON 


¥iter travelers far south of the West Indies. The splendor of the city’s bay is unforgetable. Sur- The most industrious worker in sleepy Car- 

®ided by mountains and extending inland for more than fifteen miles, it is one of the finest and tagena is the indefatigable donkey. Here he 

it impressive harbors in the world. This picture gives a good idea of the sweep of the city and is making one of his daily rounds from house 
the harbor as seen from one of the surrounding hills. to house with a milk supply. 
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Courtesy Canadian Pacific 
AT THE FOUNTAIN IN PORT-AU-PRINCE 


imediately on landing at Port-au-Prince, the capital and largest city of 

aiti, one realizes why this island is called the Black Republic. The 

gro is ubiquitous. Ninety per cent of Haiti population is black and 
much of the remaining faction is mulatto. 


(THE CAPITOL BUILDING AT BUENOS AIRES 


lenos Aires possesses a capitol building which is worthy of the largest 

'Y south of the equator and the largest Spanish speaking city in the 

orld. In the picture to the right are seen the great fountain in the 

aza Congreso and the capitol building, glowing under the illumination 

thousands of electric lights. The population of Buenos Aires is over 
a million and a half. 
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LIGHT CARGO 
lonnade rom > seventee! . y, have a beauty that none of the All. packages, big and small, fing 
odern bui 1 hope t ] ; vical old s of the city, now their way to the top of woolly heac 

! i i former charm, in the West Indies. ‘ 
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THE QUEEN’S STAIRCASE AT NASSAU BRANCO AT RIO DE JANEIRO 
A massive staircase cut from solid rock, seventy feet in depth by thirty 


s Kd TE Few cities in either Europe or America can boast of a more inpressiv 
in width, leac ssau's eighteenth century stronghold. 


thoroughfare than the principal street of Rio de Janeiro. 
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CHANTING THE SONG OF VICTORY 


aR: 


When the Solomon Islanders return from a successful head-hunting raid they celebrate by chanting their victory song. However, in these days of 


wift European gunboats, head-hunting is rarely practised. 
‘one in the greatest secrecy. The beautiful crescent-shaped war boat of the Solomon Islanders can be rowed at an amazing speed. 


The natives have hidden their magnificent war canoes and, any raids they carry on are 


The high-carved 


dw and stern are inlaid with mother of pearl and wreathed with shells and feathers, Manned with powerful islanders gaudily painted and fully armed 


N a midwinter 
J morning in June 
etme island of 
fate came into view 
>» suddenly that our 
ilot almost changed 
is shout: “Land, ho!” 
pto “Hard a port!” 
Ve were rushing upon 
de most southeasterly 
f the chain of thirty- 
ve islands which 
tretch over eight hun- 
‘red miles of sea and 
onstitute the New 
debrides in the Equa- 
orial Pacific. 

Vila, the capital of 
hose scarcely-known 
slands, some of which 
lave remained proof 
igainst subjugation or 
nissionizing—as_  dis- 
inguished from civil- 
zation—poked its red 
oofs through envelop- 
ng foliage on a hill- 
ide in the silence of 
lumber as we stood in 
0 its harbor, 

The _ land-locked 
Naters of Meli, Bay 
spread about us, clear 
iS crystal, an irides- 


they present an incomparable spectacle of barbaric splendor. 


THE ISLAND OF; FIEN'DS 


The Wildest Island in the New Hebrides—Life in a, Malekula 
Village—Cruising in the South Seas 


By MAJOR EDWARD A. SALISBURY and MAY WILKINSON MOUNT 


Major Edward A. Salisbury’s yacht, Wisdom IT, is seen here lying at rest in the lovely 
bay of Tahiti ready for a two years’ cruise among the most remote and savage islands of 
the South Seas. 


cent green where coral 
reefs thrust their living 
branches near the sur- 


face. On the rim of 
Meli Bay the jungle 


reached down to the 
water, great tree-cov- 
ered rocks leaned over 
their reflection in this 
placid mirror, and 
white coral beaches 
made bright spots amid 
the leafage, back of 
which yerdant undula- 
tions rolled steeply up 
the slopes of Efate’s 
lofty mountains. The 
eatly morning dipped 
opals in the sea as we 
dropped anchor at this 
harbor which is not 
surpassed in beauty 
throughout the South 
Seas. I lost no time in 
asking the French and 
English resident goy- 
ernors where the wild- 
est cannibals in the 
New Hebrides might 
be found. 

“In Malekula, the 
island of Fiends,”’ came 
their unanimous reply. 
I was informed that 
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practically all their p: 
| 1 | visions. It is my belief?4} 
| y. : | added the Governor, “th 

. the Atchin Island gu 
| were not anxious to pro-| 
tect the provisions in} 
their care.” 

This statement 
borne out in a confidence 
made to me, later, by 
bushman of Malek 
“Man-o-war he stop along 
bush, he all right. Plen 
salmon, plenty biscuit, he 
stop make good ki-k | 

| 


wee 
Bee | 


Everybody knows ft 
“ki-ki” means food. 
for the fallen marine 
doubtless they were 
cluded in the feast. 
Both Governors were?) 
interested and not a little) 


some charges. They added}} 
many a warning and Di 
of advice to the perm 
they gave me for makingy)) 
pictures throughout my 
cruise among these Me 
anesians. These islanders#|/ 
differ in minor character || 
istics and local customs?) 
and number several sep 
ee se pi arate types of people an 
READY FOR THE DANCE OF TRIUMPH several hundred tribe 
In all Melanesia there are few more striking barbaric spectacles than a group of fully equipped Solomon Island speaking at least forty) 
warriors assembled for a dance of victory, carrying long spears, graceful shields of woven rattan and adorned with paint distinct languages. : 
and fantastic ornaments. The Solomon Islanders are a highly intelligent and artistic people, among the finest savages For centuries past™ 


in the South Seas. The suppression of head-hunting is eliminating some of their most spectacular ceremonies, for they these tribes have carried 
: : , : , : , : Abra iociee: é 
are essentially warlike and war has supplied the stimulus for some of their finest artistic activiti dn warfare arith 


other. And in these wars, ) 


Hemses i ~ 


this name included the little islands which cling about Malekula’s usually caused by one tribe stealing women from another, they) 
shores in the northern group of the New Hebrides. These is- have never learned each other’s language. Even the tribes on a 
lands are better known to gunboats on punitive expeditions than single island are not able to understand one another’s speech, 
to any other form of shipping. Here dwell some of the wild and the only means by which they can converse with each othe it 


tribes which have never been conquered and among whom are 
natives that have never seen a white man, 
much less tasted one. 

“We are still trying to find some way 
to punish those Malekula bushmen,” 
sighed the Governors. “Neither of our 
last expeditions had any luck. Some of 
the Big Nambus tribe who live in the in- 
terior of Malekula came down to the 
shore and murdered a missionary and we 
sent a combined expedition of an hundred 
and twenty marines to capture the mur- 
derers or, failing that, to punish their 
tribe. The marines landed on the Island 
of Atchin, off the east coast of Malekula, 
and made ready for a dash into the in- 
terior. They recruited an hundred and 
twenty Atchin Islanders to act as guides 
and carriers of supplies during a ten 
days’ campaign. 

“On the second day of march an ad- 
vance party of our troops came upon an 
uninhabited village in the hills and entered 
with the intention of burning it. They 
were greeted with a volley of musket fire 
from bushmen concealed in the jungle. 
Four marines fell dead. At the sound of 
firing the main force hastened to rescue ; 
their comrades, but met with such a heavy ALTARS OF HUMAN SACRIFICE 4 
fire that they beat a hasty retreat, carry- On these stones the islanders of Malekula used to sacrifice slaves, captives, and occasionally women 
ing away only two of their dead and leay- 28 offerings of thanksgiving to one of their gods. Today they still hold thanksgiving festivals her 


: : : but pigs are sacrificed instead of human beings. This compromise was made in deference to tht 
ie h ; gS. | promise was 
g behind some of their muskets and wrath of the gunboats of the Europeans who are vigorously stamping out all forms of savage cruelty 


is through the universal language of the South Seas—béche-de=) 


(OEM, 


OVEMBER, 


ENVOYS FROM THE ISLAND OF FIENDS 


ne chiefs of Malekula who paddled out to see the Wisdom JJ when it rcachead Malekula were easily mollified by gifts of cigarettes and trinkets. 


one of these men stands over five foot three inches in height. 


Their clothing is a simple heavy belt around the waist. 
orns of sticks thrust through the nose, of combs in their matted hair, and of pieces of pigtail coiled up through the lobes of their ears. 


Their adornments consist of 
Obviously 


these Malekulians are fascinated by the yacht and all its mysterious appurtenances. 


jer, a dialect taught them by 
irly traders and whalers and 
hich certain members of each 
tibe can speak. 

‘By means of this curious 
*ngue missionaries seek to in- 
all religion and morals into 
wages. Pupils of the Seventh 
ay Adventists, who were veg- 
‘arians, thus described their 


f this mission’s religious be- 
lef, informed me: “Missionee 
stop along island, six day 
fork, one day all same Sun- 
ay. Missionee no stop, no 
atch work, seven day Sun- 
ay.” / (Sy 
_It was the French Governor 
rho introduced us to Francois, 


istructors: “Man he ki-ki 

crass.” Another, who had MESA ase 

ained some idea of the nature Sa SS 
S: BRIDES 


ws Xo 
NEW ZEALAND 
oS»? 


The New Hebrides are the southernmost group of islands in the archipel- 


saw in the channel that divides 
this island of Epi from Am- 
brym, a new small island. They 
hurried out in their canoes and 
claimed it. But they had no 
sooner landed when canoes 
from Pauuma Island arrived. 
Of course the Epians resisted 
the landing of these new claim- 
ants and a fight started. Just 
then a missionary happened 
along. He suggested that both 
parties should retire and come 
the next day and hold a feast, 
and then decide who should 
have the island. Agreed! You 
know how the idea of a feast 
catches these people. 

“Bright and early next morn- 
ing the feast-laden canoes 
pushed out from Epi in one 
direction and from Pauuma in 
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wy 


ne French pilot, whose pro- 
ciency in béche-de-mer was to 
ave the way for acquaintance 
nth many a savage tribe, and 


ago that extends into the Pacific from the island of New Guinea. The 
inhabitants are Melanesian and Polynesian in blood, but there is a wide 
variation in customs and language among the islands. Fernandez de 
Guiros, the Portuguese, discovered the islands in 1606, and Captain Cook 
gave them the name they now bear. The present population is about 60,000 
and they are under the joint administration of Great Britain and France. 


the other. They were no sooner 
under way when Ambrym gave 
an awful growl and that new 
island dropped clear out of 
sight. The rival claimants went 


those knowledge of unfre- 


uented channels was to guide us safely among the hidden dan- 


ers of the deep. 
“These waters are dangerous in the dark,” said Francois, one 
fternoon, and so we anchored in the shadow of the slumbering 
olcano of Epi and prepared to spend the night off this island, 
vondering what might be expected of towering Ambrym, which 
vas belching smoke above the island just to the north of us. 
“One time when I was out this way,” and the smile in Fran- 
is’ leathery cheeks deepened as he said it, “that Ambrym, 
onder, had a violent eruption. The smoke was carried for 
niles around and lava poured down the North coast so you’d 
lever know its shape again. In the morning the people of Epi 


on, hoping to discover it, and met in a swirl of water where the 
disputed land had been. 

“I’m sorry for that missionary,” ruminated Francois, “I’m 
sure they ate him. ‘They generally ate missionaries for playing 
less of a prank than that.” 

Next day as we approached one of the small islands inhabited 
by a tribe of Little Nambus, the natives caught sight of us and 
at once put on their fearful-looking masks and a huge turnip- 
shaped headdress from which hung long streamers of bark. In 
these and their full-fringed bark skirts they ran fluttering down 
to the beach to frighten us away. As we sailed in for a better 
view they began an excited dance. 
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“That dance is a supersti- 
tious rite.they, observe to drive 
away the white man whose 
visits «they, imagine will. spoil 
their crops,” a guest from Vila 
informed us. 

“You'll find those fellows all 
along here,” observed Francois. 
“They.are not as ferocious“as 
the savages on. the big island. 
All «Malekulamen.are ugly, 
treacherous and cruel. But the 
big Nambus who live up in the 
hills in the interior, on the 
southwestern side’ of Malekula, 
are more wild and savage than 
the Little Nambus, who live 
along the coasts. These fel- 
lows are called Bushmen, be- 
cause they live in the jungles 
on the lowlands and can neither 
swim nor paddle a canoe. They 
haven’t any*boats. When they 
trade with other tribes of Little 
Nambus, called Saltwatermen, 
who live on the small islands 
around here, the Saltwatermen 
have to bring the produce in 
their own canoes.. You can see 
them:out yonder.” © Francois 
pointedsto some primitive cratt 
drawn up on shore. “They are 
nothing but rough hollowed 
logs with two- sapling strips 
along each side to give them 
something to hold on.to.” 

The Saltwatermen, like their 
less accessible neighbors, have 
been cannibals, but are reputed 
to have given up the habit 
under pressure of gunboats and 
missionaries. 

Around Port Stanley there 
cluster a half-dozen such little 
islands. We sailed. between 
two of them, Uri and Uripevv, 
which looked deserted. As we 
drew closer, however, we could 
see houses tucked away in the 
thick growth and black natives 
who seemed shy about show- 
ing themselves. Some of them 
carried terrible-looking many- 
pronged spears. 

“Those are human shinbones, 
splintered,” said Francois, “and 
sometimes they are dipped in 
poison.” 

We stood on to Norsup Is- 
land near by, and found a pro- 
tected anchorage. For quite 
a while no one appeared. Like 
most of the wild tribes of the 
New Hebrides these people 
were timid when they saw my 
ship. Then, hearing no gun- 
fire, one or two men came down 
to the beach. Finally several 
put out in their canoes to in- 
vestigate, but they kept what 
seemed to them a safe dis- 
tance, 

We made every signal we 


could think of to indicate friendship, but without result. 
we moved the American flag fr 
Perhaps that helped to reassure the Savages that we were not a 
labor-recruiting vessel or a gunboat, on which they were accus- 
tomed to seeing the French or British flag. They paddled within 
hailing distance and we asked if they would bring us some 


om the staff to the main truck. 
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THE BURDEN BEARERS OF MALEKULA 


Continual drudgery is the lot of woman on all the islands of the New 
Hebrides. She must perform the heaviest kind of work and she must 
submit to outrageous cruelty. On some islands in the New Hebrides 
widows are buried alive with their husbands; everywhere their position is 
degraded. These Malekula wives, in addition to their children, are carry- 
ing sacks of produce from their farms to the homes of their husbands. 


HIS MORNING SHAVE 


In the New Hebrides and Solomon Islands a clam shell serves the pur- 


poses of a razor. The islanders frequently spend considerable time on 
their personal appearance, particularly before feasts and celebrations. 


Finally 
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bananas and yams. They d 
And their followers seeing 
harm ensue paddled out — 
crowds. Soon they beca 
brave enough to come abo 
and make themselves at ho 
seeming to relish the freede 
of sitting in chairs and spread 
ing themselves all over ¢ 
deck. A few sticks of tobae 
soon cemented our friendshj 
None ot the men stood oye 
five feet two or three inche 
and they wore only the sm 
est whisk of leaf and such 
naments as beads, a piece 
pigtail coiled up through 
lobes of the ears, or a combi 
their ill-kept bushy hair. W 
found not more than a hundre 
natives living on this island in 
small houses crudely built of 7 
bamboo and thatch. | Most of 7 
them were built directly on the 
ground, although some were 
elevated on posts and grouped © 
in little compounds surrounded © 
by fences of coral stone. Point © 
ing to these primitive walls the 
chief told my interpreter that © 
they were built for the purpose 
of keeping the pigs out of their 
compounds. So far as I could © 
see, just as many pigs rooted | 
inside the enclosures—and even 7) 
in the dwellings—as roame 
outside. A few banana tree 
and paypayas gave shade and ~ 
a touch of beauty to these 
primitive abodes, but there was | 
no sign of agricultural deyelop- 
ment on the island, rie 
Across the bay, a mile or two 
away, the jungles of Malekula © 
swung a dense fringe of palms 7 
over the lapping waves. Here | 
the natives cultivated their yam © 
gardens, and paddled to and 
from work in small, very crude © 
dugout canoes. They also ate 
a few bananas, which they ~ 
seemed to prefer half-ripe, and 7) 
occasionally picked up clams 
and crustaceans on the beach. 
Although surrounded by 
pigs, to the comfort of which © 
they seemed to dedicate their 
existence, they only eat pork 
on feast occasions, when they ~ 
gorge themselves on the deli- © 
cacy until they are oftentimes” 
unable to move for hours after- 
wards, 
Here, as in most sections of 
Malekula, the man with the | 
most pigs is master of his vil 
lage. He is elected chief, 0 
leader, perhaps because the 


a a 


tinction of Big Nambus and i 


Little Nambus merely indicated the size of the small bunch of 
covering grass they wore—negligible in any case. 

That my ship was a sensation in these waters was clear. 
have seen Saltwatermen sit patiently all day watching us. Next | 
to the gunboats, which a few had seen and many had heard | 

(Continued on page 53) 
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capital of Peru stands on a wide and fertile plain only a few miles from the great range of the Andes, 
been a brilliant metropolis, surviving earthquakes, revolutions and warfare. 
fe-itory greater than western Europe. 
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LIMA, THE CITY OF KINGS 
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For more than three hundred years 
During the days of Spanish domination Lima was the capital of 
Today Lima is a busy modern city with broad streets, well-kept plazas and many fine modern buildings. 


JUNGLE PATHS AND INCA RUINS 


The Story of a Remarkable Amazonian Expedition—Into South America’s Most Mysterious 


t ILLIAM MONTGOMERY yMcGOVERN has a re- 
markable record as an explorer. 
made a journey to Lhasa,which involved almost incred- 

hardships. The party with which Dr. McGovern set forth 

the inaccessible Tibetan city was~stopped at. the Gyangtse 
itold to go back. McGovern proceeded alone, accompanied 
by his servant, and reached Lhasa after a terrible trip 

Tigh the ice-bound Himalayas in mid-winter. “ > 

le wrote a fascinating record of ‘his Tibetan adventures in 

Lhasa in Disguise.” 

ir account of his explorations which is scarcely less remark- 

| than the story of his experiences in the sacred Tibetan city. 

} new book is “Jungle Paths and Inca Ruins,” the tale of 

adventures in the unknown jungles of the upper Amazon | 

(of his trip over the Andes to Peru and the ruins of the i 

Here, indeed, is variety—an absorbing panorama 


_ kings. 
South American 
/which includes the 
‘ primeval of for- 
tribes, some of the 
‘t brilliant modern 
bs, and the ruins of 
1 of the oldest civ- 
tions in the world. 
The Amazon basin 
resents the Un- 
wn of the Pres- 
’’ writes Dr. Mc- 
vern. “Now that 
‘ica has been opened 
fF and both of the 
=s have been discov- 
‘1, there remain few 
tes in the world as 
touched and unex- 
Ired as the vast 
*tches of territory 
tered by the Ama- 
i, the largest of all 


) 


vers. The main 
2am and its princi- 
tributaries have 


eed been charted, 
| there are still hun- 


— 


Li 
“Jungle Paths and 
a Ruins,’ by William 


mtgomery McGovern. 
meeps Ill, The. Cen- 
ViaCo, 


Wilderness—Cuzco, the City of the Sons of the Son 
oo A Review * 
yh By EDGAR L. LUNT 
Some years ago he 
which are unknown. 
explorer. 
animal life. 


More recently he has published an- 


hold over the jungle. 


DESCENDANTS OF THE INCAS 


In some of the Andean villages unmixed descendants of the subjects of the Inca emperors 

still live. The fact that they have been under the domination of foreigners for many 

centuries has not appreciably changed their customs or their mode of living. Even their 

huts. small thatched structures of mud with a tiny door, are very much the same as they 

were in the days of the sun kings. Inside a huge pile of skins furnishes a bed for the 
whole family; a cook pot or two completes the furniture. 


the immense expanses of jungle, lying between the 
rivers of the Amazon system, have ever been visited by an 


dreds of important by-streams—by-streams which, in Europe, 
would be considered huge rivers—the position and source of 
Above all, only very small portions of 


various 


“There are still hundreds of thousands of square miles of 
virgin forests through which no white man has ever penetrated 
forests in which dwell many curious and unknown species of 


“In the border-lands there is still more or less perpetual war- 
fare between pioneers of European blood and Indian tribes 
attempting to preserve their independence and their undisputed 
Further in the heart of the forest there 
are many other tribes to whom not even pioneers or rubber men 
fave come as yet, and who know of the white man only through 


wild rumors which 
spread through the 
jungle.” 


From Santa Isabel, 
a wretched outpost on 
the frontiers of these 
unknown. regions, Dr. 
McGovern and _ his 
party set out for their 
long journey among 
the most isolated of 
South American sav- 
ages. As a rule, Dr, 
McGovern’s relations 
with the Indians were 
exceedingly a mia ble. 
With most of the 
tribes he encountered 
he succeeded in estab- 


lishing friendly  rela- 
tionships which _ en- 


abled him to study 
primitive customs 
closely. His book is 
consequently packed 
with minute and int1- 
mate observations, but 
do not conclude from 
this that it is dull. 
There is excitement 
enough for any jaded 
reader in McGovern’s 
adventures during his 
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long and perilous ad- 
vance through snake- 
infested jungles and 
along unexplored, fe- 
ver-haunted rivers. 

McGovern gives one 
of the reasons why the 
heart of the jungle 
holds so much _ ro- 
mance for the white 
man who has wearied 
of the civilization he 
has created—the hum- 
drum, mechanical civ- 
ilization of the mod- 
ern city, “At home,” 
he says, “a person like 
myself is but a small, 
inconspicuous, and 
very much _ buffeted 
member of society. 
Morning and evening 
one crowds into a 
packed underground 
carriage and has one’s 
toes trod upon by 
costermongers. One is 
but a name in a tele- 
phone book, a figure of 
directory imagination. 
Only the income tax 
man shows any real 
interest in one’s exist- 
ence, 

“In the Amazon it 
was all very different. 
From being a plain or- 
dinary man in the 
street, I had blossomed 
forth into a mysterious 
personage whose com- 
ing was heralded 
weeks beforehand, in 
whose honor great fes- 
tivals were held, by 
serving whom chiefs 


hoped to develop into kings. e 
What did it matter if I had only ants for lunch 
if the seat of my trousers showed two large holes, if my beard 
and hair had not known scissors or even a comb for 


of the realm. 


months ? 


buy a new’ pair of 
trousers — on credit— 
when I relapsed into 


being merely a man in 
the street again.” 

It is impossible to 
summarize here all the 
interesting things this 
book contains. A few 
typical experiences 
must suffice. McGov- 
ern was one of the few 
white men to be initi- 
ated into the mysteries 
of the jurupari, the 
strange festival of vi- 
rility and creation held 
by the forest dwellers 
of the northwest Ama- 
zon. He witnessed 
frenzied, orgiastic dan 
ces; he sat with the 
chiefs at their great 
feasts; he learned 
many of the curious 
secrets of the supersti- 
tious Indians and lis- 
tened to their weird 


[There would always be time to secure a comb and to 


A WHITE CANDIDATE FOR JUNGLE MYSTERIES 
The explorer William Montgomery McGovern stands here with a group of tribal elders 
arrayed for initiation into the jurupari mysteries. These are sites practiced by the forest 
Indians of the northwest Amazon basin as part of a festival of virility and creation in 
honor of the ghostly spirit of the Earth and the Jungle. The rites begin with a long and 
elaborate series of ceremonies which no women are ever permitted to attend. Then 
youthful initiates, drugged into ecstatic delirium, dance wildly to the sound of weird 
music while they are flogged with long whips. Old and young men find in the jurupari 
music a mystical exhilaration, for it is thought to banish all evil and cure all ills. Dr. 
McGovern is one of the few white men who have witnessed these primitive ceremonies. 


My very paddlers were prince 
pre-Incas at Tiawanako. 


many 


EE 
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BULL-FIGHTING AT LIMA 


Lima is typically Spanish in its devotion to bull-fighting. There are bull-fights all the 

year round, and during the summer season the famous toreadors of Spain are engaged at 

fat salaries to thrill the Peruvian metropolis. In this picture a skillful fiyhter is dexter- 
ously avoiding a lumbering charge. 


S Past—the remarkable ruins of the Incas in Cuzco and of 


_ How interesting this section of McGovern’s book is may 
judged from the following passages describing the city of fj 
Sons of the Son, the venerable capital of the Inca empire loch #} 
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songs and their ¢ 
histories. With ] 
guides he  penet 
into the land of F 
sas, the beast men 
the jungle, 
wanderers who 
through the for 
like beasts. W. 
doctors and medic 
men, the charlatan 
the jungle, perfo 
their trumped-up 1 
acles beforemm 
Among one trib 
was permitted to we 
the pageant of the 
mons, a barbaric 
of weirdly masked 
ages who exe 
dances symbolizing 
triumph of death 
the fertilizing p 
of nature. Everywh 
he went he discove 


during the trip im 
jungles was there 
moment’s dullne 
Frequently there Ww 
danger, and of 
hardship. 
Eventually Me 
ern reached the hey 
waters of the Ama: 
and crossed over © 
Andes into Peru. Hi 
began a new stage 
his journey. In = 
Amazonian regions) 
had studied the Uj 
known of the Prese|} 
In Peru and Boli§ 
he began the study 9} 
the Unknown of | 


i 


within great mount 
ramparts high in 
Andes: 

“In this ancient 
every stone had a st 
to tell, and told it m 
fascinatingly. F 
churches and mor 
teries, old houses 
the coats of arms- 
the grandee familie 
Spain carved on t] 
gateways, told of | 
colonial days, w/ 
the Spaniards had 
ceeded to the glo 
of the Incas. But) 
stones of these © 
nial buildings © 
formed part of | 
older buildings ere} 
by the Incas at 
dawn of history. M} 
if not all, of the J 
palaces were of 
story, but with wi 
so well and stro” 
built that the Sy 


continued to use 
kisting walls for 
wer part of their 
structures. 
ly erected second 
ies upon these 
ations. 
us at Cuzco are 
buildings hun- 
of years old, 
>rim posed upon 
many, many cen- 
™ older. But 
-ywhere one is 
< by the fact that 
1cas were far bet- 
uilders than their 
.erors. The Span- 
never learned the 
em: of Inca stone- 
iting and stone- 
pb. In the case of 
Spaniards _ their 
is were cemented 
mher with mortar; 
walls are crum- 
and falling to 
s: while the older 
, which are fitted 
her without mor- 
if any kind, are as 
i and strong today 
i the day on which 
were completed. 
had heard the 
of the impermea- 


isand souls, where- 
he ancient city had 
fe than ten times 
Most of 


tyed by the Span- 
fis, but the main 
Hines of the city as 
vas in the days of 
1 Incas can still be 
eed, 

(On a high hill to 
‘north of the city 
the remnants of the 
at citadel and fort- 
= of Saksawaiman, 
ich dominated the 
and guarded it 
ginst attack. Three 
ve towers, the mili- 
ay residence of the 
tas and their sol- 
Irs, were destroyed to 
ride building-stones 
¢ the Spaniards, but 
f enormous stones of 
f triple ramparts still 
mainw— stones far 
ger than a man’s 


‘of the Inca walls, but I was astounded to find how true 
as. In spite of earthquakes and centuries of decay, I was 
le to slip a safety-razor blade between the stones of the 
} walls, so neatly and closely were they placed one upon an- 
ww. There was an air of magic about it. 
d see where the Spaniards in search for treasure had torn 
n a portion of the old wall, and later with the same stone 
carefully tried to rebuild the wall, but it had been a miser- 
‘failure; only by the use of copious mortar and plaster were 
stones made to hold together at all. 

Cuzco has indeed fallen from its ancient high estate. No 
er is it the capital of a vast empire, far vaster than the 
's of present-day Peru. Today it numbers only some thirty 
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MASSIVE ARCHITECTURE OF ANDEAN ANTI 


QUITY 


At left are seen some of the strange images at Tiawanako which have survived from a 


civilization thought to have preceded the Incas by many centuries. Archaeologists know 

very little about this pre-Inca civilization, but it is supposed that Tiawanako was the capital 

of a mighty empire which existed hundreds of years before Christ. At the right is a 

street in Cuzco showing some of the massive stone work of the Incas which serves as 
a substructure for Spanish houses. 


golden bars in his hand. 
Occasionally we 
almost immediately afterward. 


for the present. 


or 


Ws 


FISHING BY ARCHERY 
Alert with bow and arrow ready the skilful Indian archer will wait by the river bank until 
he sees the silver flash of the fish. Then he lets his arrow fly with speed and accuracy 
and almost every shot goes home. The Indians of the upper Amazon who fish in this 
manner have learned to make almost perfect allowance for the deflective power of the 
water when they aim. 
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height and weighing 
many tons. Flow were 
they brought there, 
and so accurately, so 


delicately, put into 
place? 
“Near the fortress 


are several strange 
caverns reaching far 
into the earth, Here 
altars to the Gods of 
the Deep were carved 
out of the living rock, 
and the many bones 
scattered about tell of 
the sacrifices which 
were offered up. The 
end of one of these 
caverns, Chincana, has 
never been found. It 
is supposed to com- 
municate by a long un- 
derground passage 
with the Temple of the 
Sun, in the heart of 
Cuzco. In this cavern 
is supposed to be hid- 
den a large part of the 
golden treasure of the 
Inca emperors, which 
was stored away lest 
it fall into the hands 
of the Spaniards. But 
the cavern is so huge 
and so complicated, 
and so manifold are 


its passages, that its secret has never been uncovered, 
“One man indeed is said to have found his way underground 
to the Sun Temple and, when he emerged, to have had 


two 


But his mind had been affected by 
days of blind wandering in the subterranean caves, and he died 
Since that 
gone into the cavern—never to return again, 
two before my arrival the disappearance of three prominent 
people in this Inca cave caused the prefect of the province of 
Cuzco to wall in the mouth of the cavern, so that the secret and 
the treasures of the Incas seem likely to remain undiscovered 


time many have 
Only a month or 


[he fortifications must have extended far down the side of 


the hill and well into 
the city of Cuzco it- 
self. Half-way down 
the hill we noticed 
some curious terraced 
walls, ornamented with 
the usual Inca niches. 
In one of the garden 
terraces were the ruins 
of a palace popularly 
supposed to be that of 


Manko Kapak, the 
first of the Incas. 
Irom this spot the 


founder of the Inca 
dynasty could survey 
the whole of the im- 
perial city. 

“At the foot of the 
hill was the great plaza 
or public square, faced 
by the imposing cathe- 
dral and the beautiful 
church of the Com- 
pany of Jesus, one of 
the architectual glories 
of South America. 

Sut this great square, 
in the middle of which 
the last of the Incas 
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was put to death under the 
gloating eyes of the Marquis 
of Toledo, the viceroy of 
Spain, must in the still older 
days have been even more im- 
pressive, At one time it seems 
to have been a lake, but the 
lake was filled in by one of the 
Inca rulers, with earth brought 
from all parts of the empire 
to typify the universality of 
the Inca régime, The newly 
filled-in ground was then the 
central square where the chief 
“important public ceremonies, 
both temporal and _ spiritual, 
were held, 

“Around this central square 
were erected the palaces of all 
the later emperors, Listening 
to the many stories told by the 
natives of the old imperial city, 
I learned that it was the cus- 
tom of each emperor to erect 
a palace and a household of his 
own, Each emperor formed a 
clan (ayllu), which persisted 
even after his death, These 
imperial clans have indeed per- 
sisted even down to the pres- 
Each divine ruler 
death was carefully 


ent time, 


after his 


embalmed and in his mummi- 
hed state he continued to rule 


, 


over his own clan, even though 
the empire fell to the lot of his 
living ancestors, 

“Important questions of the 
clan, and even of the state, 
were solemnly propounded to 
the embalmed dead, even 
though the answers came 
through the mouths of the 
priestly servants of the dis- 
carnate rulers. Qn important 
occasion the mummies took part 
in the public processions, and 
not infrequently the dead kings 
paid visits and shared banquets 
with one another, though the 
believe that the 

1e 


accompanying retainers 


skeptics may 


ghostly rulers, 


“attached to each of the palaces was a huge compound, of 


nt sy , » "e = 
ize of a block or city 


, With an encircling wall, 
smaller 
buildings. This outer wall was 
of one story, with the usual 
slant reminding one of Egypt, 
and surmounted by a heavy 
roof of thatch. The wall it- 
self was entirely without win- 
dows and had only one huge 
entrance Some of these 
palaces themselves have entire- 
ly disappeared, but at least th 
encir wall 


encircling 


contaunimg numerous 


qgoor, 


A Oo 


have been preserved. 
At the tme of the conquest 
] divi Jed ay¥ 
Gividec up 
among the high officers of the 
ha 


rmy. On the north 


the square can still be 
seen the walls of the palace 
allotted to the great conquista- 
dor, Pizarro himself. Next to 
it was that of his brother in 


Almagro, who was later 


enjoyed the dinners more than their 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL MYSTERIES 


The throne of the Incas, seen in the upper picture, was carved out of the 
solid mountainside overlooking the great Inca fortress that once protected 
Cuzco trom attack. Below is seen a remarkable pre-Inca portal carven 
out of solid stone. Over the center of the gateway is a curious figure 
probably representing the chief deity of the vanished pantheon. On either 
side are weird carvings. For years scholars have been baffled in their 
eiforts to explain this monolithic gateway. No one knows its age; its 
origin has been forgotten. 


Dominican monastery. 


PRE-INCA POTTERY 
The pottery found in the ruins of the ancient pre-Inca city usually called 
Chan-Chan was moulded with great skill. Among the things which 
the pre-Inca artisans portrayed were parrots, araras, toucans and mon- 
keys. So far as is known these creatures belong strictly to the Amazon 
region and have never appeared either on the Coast or the Sierras. 


“The old Inticancha, the Palace of Gold, the far-famed te. 
of the Sun-God, the supreme divinity of the Incas, is n@ 
Most of the Sun Temple itself) 


TRA 


his bitterest rival and 
of the first civil war, — 

“On the south side: 
square there are the y 
two other palaces. 
these belonged to 
Kapak, the last of t 
great Inca rulers, wh 
pleted the conquest of 
not long before the arr 
the Spaniards. The oth 
the Palace of the Chosé 
the huge convent in 
were housed the “Vest 
gins” of the old Inca 1 
The long narrow stre 
tween the two walls is | 
as it was in the days 
ancient empire. It was 
this lane that the great 
rial processions took plae 
the central square 
Temple of the Sun, 
further to the south. 
this street came the thi 
of adoring devotees fol 
the footsteps of their 
ruler, who went to off 
sacrifice to his father t 
God. 

Curiously, and rather a 
priately enough, the af 
Palace of the Chosen Or 
now a convent of Ca 
nuns, the natural successoy 
the Vestal Virgins of@ 
Entrance to this nunnery 
impossible now as was 
trance to the Palace off 
Chosen Ones in former & 
Under the strict rules 0 
order, no outsider, and ¢ 
all no man, may under® 
condition enter the co 
grounds. The restrictic 
rather unfortunate, bee 
the interior of the old 
is said to be better presé 
than any other buildin 
Cuzco, and well worth ca 
study. 


destroyed in order to 
upon it the monastery chy 
though a rounded outer 
gave us some idea of the 
fection of the stonework 
was lavished upon this) 
most holy place in the | 
Empire—a place so sacred 
no living man was allow 
enter it except the high 
of the empire and the em 
himself. 
was placed to catch and fr 
the rays of the rising sun 
another, smaller, to refle 
tays of the setting sun. | 

“Into this holy of holiey 
Spaniards on their 


the temple floor to see 
should have possession of 
of the burnished disks of) 
—the other had been sec” 
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CUZCO, THE ANCIENT INCA CAPITAL 


at metropolis, long before Columbus sailed for America, the ancient capital of the Inca empire is still one of the most fascinating cities in 

G@ America. The main outline of the city as it was in the time of the Incas can still be traced, and much of the ancient stone work still 

Today the city numbers thirty thousand souls; in former times it had ten times that number. In the center is seen the city’s old plaza domi- 
nated by the magnificent Spanish cathedral. 


je Inca priests. It is said that one of the common soldiers 
it, and lost it again, during the long hours of play. 

lo the west of the Sun Temple was the famous Garden of 
| a curious prototype of a national museum of natural his- 
) Here the principal plants and animals of the empire were 
| found, modeled in gold. Needless to say, since the Span- 
( took possession one looks for these models in vain. 

wut the magnificent walls of the subsidiary ‘chapels’ of the 
emple are well preserved, being incorporated in the cloisters 
he monastery. On one side are the temples of the Moon 
of the Stars; on the other the temples of the Rainbow and 
thunder and Lightning. The walls of each of these temples 
Hlined with niches, and there is a curious black band that 
, high up, around the walls. The space above this line was 
loubt especially dedicated to the gods, to which not even a 
st might ascend, but to which, by raising the hands, sacrifices 
id be offered up to the ghostly divinities. 

‘n one of the stones of the Temple of the Stars we noticed 
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THE MUMMY OF PIZARRO 


What is presumed to be the mummy of Pizarro rests in a crypt in the 

Lima Cathedral, the largest and most beautiful church in South America. 

Strangely enough, Peru pays but slight honor to Pizarro. No statue in 

Lima represents the audacious figure of the conqueror and adventurer 
to whom modern Peru owes its very existence. 


a small hole, through which could be felt and seen a bone, ap- 
parently from a human skeleton. How it was worked into the 
stone, and what its exact purpose there, is a mystery, but it 
seems likely that the Incas must have shared a primordial belief 
that no building could be well built unless it rested upon a 
blood-sacrifice. The whole idea of sacrifice, so prevalent in 
oe nearly all religions, played a very important part in the Inca 
eee eee F ; : creed, 

THE LLAMA’S WOOLLY COUSIN ‘We were reminded of this fact by a little chapel, between 
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merece that graze on the level heights of oe haa ae a or the temples of the Rainbow and of Lightning, which seems to 
een thousand feet above sea level, are not used as beasts of burden. re been especially dedicated to prepari ; : 
y are valued principally for their wool, from which the Indians make he P (oat bes tee bs) various blood-. 


their blankets and pouches, 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLE 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


peoples of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


L._S. Rowe, ; 
Director-General, Pan-American 
Union 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucian S. Kirtland 


PLANNING YOUR WINTER TRIP 


All members who are now beginning 
to plan to dodge the approaching winter 
and escape to the tropical and semi-trop- 
ical regions of the earth can secure val- 
uable information from the Club’s Serv- 
ice Department. We are listing below a 
number of specially attractive booklets 
that are full of tempting suggestions and 
useful facts. However, the supply of 
these booklets is limited and the Service 
Department requests that members ask 
only for those booklets which they actually 
plan to use. Care in making your re- 
quests will help us to serve you and your 
fellow members better, for the supply 
must be distributed as fairly as possible. 


CALIFORNIA 
California Calls You. 
California Picture Book. 
California for the Tourist. 
Southern California by Trolley. 
Lake Tahoe. 
Los Angeles Today. 
Los Angeles, What to See and How to 

See. lhe. 

Feeling at Home in San Francisco. 
Sacramento. 


TEXAS 
Sunny San Antonio. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Off the Beaten Path in New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

Arizona Winter. 
Old Santa Fé and Roundabout. 
Colorado and Utah Rockies. 
Colorado’s Mountain Playgrounds. 
Pike’s Peak Region. 
Colorado Under the Turquoise Sky. 
Outdoor Life in the Rockies. 
Scenic Colorado and Utah. 
Come Up to Colorado. 
The Colorado Way to Yellowstone. 


UTAH 


The Center of Scenic America—Salt 
Lake City and Utah. 


THE SOUTH 

Land of the Sky—Southern Appa- 
lachian Mountains. 
’ Pinehurst, N. C. 

The Beautiful Caverns of Luray. 

Subterranean Wonders — Mammoth 
Cave, Colossal Cavern, Kentucky. 

Excelsior Springs, Missouri. 

White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 

Virginia Hot Springs. 

French Lick Springs, Indiana. 


x (Gee os to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- Lai 

a =e tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facil- _~ ae © 

me weg, ities; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic (i ik ay 

i} il > | sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of | € 4 \ 
Y hy y, Ry our forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, \\ o/A\\ 
WW WY and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the WZ N 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


Endless Caverns and the Shenandoah 
Valley, New Market, Virginia. 

Natural Bridge, Virginia. 

A Brief Description of the Picturesque 
Battlefields Route. 


NORTHERN AFRICA 

Every winter more tourists yield to the 
lure of North Africa. For anyone con- 
sidering a trip to this most fascinating 
section of the Mediterranean a_ booklet 
called “North Africa Motor Tours” will 
be most useful. It describes trips in Al- 
geria, Morocco and parts of the Sahara 
Desert. 


FLORIDA 
The Club is well supplied with booklets 
dealing with interesting sections of Flor- 
ida, and among them are “The East Coast 
of Florida,’ “The West Coast of Flor- 
ida,” and booklets dealing with such cities 
as St. Petersburg, Miami, Tampa. 


BERMUDA 

Not the least of Bermuda’s numerous 
attractions is the fact that it can be 
reached in forty-eight hours from New 
York City. Members who want to know 
more about this charming tropical neigh- 
bor of ours will find the illustrated book- 
let we have on Bermuda useful. 


ROUND THE WORLD, MEDITER- 
RANEAN, SOUTH AMERICA 
AND THE WEST INDIES 
These cruises offer an abundance of 
fascinating opportunities for the traveler. 
A considerable number of more than usu- 
ally interesting booklets descriptive of 
trips to South America and the West 
Indies, through the Mediterranean, or 
around the world are on file in the Sery- 
ice Department. These booklets are at 
your disposal so long as the supply lasts. 


CANADA’S NEW LOCOMOTIVE 
GIANTS 


A century of time has witnessed mar- 
velous strides in the development of rapid 
transportation facilities within the Domin- 
ion of Canada. From “The Kitten,” the 
first locomotive operated in the Dominion, 
to the famous “6100”, the largest and 
most powerful locomotive in Canada and 
the British Empire, is a far stretch, but 
it has been bridged by men of vision who 
have striven to meet Canada’s need of 
rapid travel. The development of ade- 
quate transportation facilities has been 


be 


TRAD 


TRANSPORTATION 
Edward Hungerford 
Major-General Viktor B 
Harry A. Franck 4 
The Earl of Hardwicke 


vital to the growth of the Dominion 
to meet that necessity has been the 
of the designers and builders of 
powerful locomotives, of which the ® 
federation,’ on exhibition at the Fai 
the Iron Horse, is an example. _ 

Canadian in their design and work 
ship are the engines of the 6100 ¢ 
Forty of these Titans of the Steel § 
are being constructed and placed in § 
ice this year. The 6100 Northern | 
locomotive is designed for use in 
passenger and manifest freight serv 
the National System. With tender, | 
locomotive weighs 326 tons, its length 
approximately 94 feet and its height 
feet 4 inches. This locomotive can hat 
a train of twelve all-steel cars, s 
are used in the great Canadian 
continental and international pas 
services, at a speed of 80 miles an fi 
when necessary. j 

Ten of these locomotives are equip 
with the “Booster” which gives re 
able hauling capacity. The locomo 
capable of developing more than < 
horse-power. Its tender carries 20 
of coal and 13,800 gallons of water. 
will operate from Montreal to Sarnia 
distance of 511 miles, the longest conti 
ous run without engine change in Cana 
and from Port Huron to Chicago. ~ 


THE SEA OF THE AGES 


There is only one sea that has be 
contemporary with all history—the Me 
terranean. The Pacific and the Atlar 
have been known to us for less thar 
thousand years, but the “Mare Medit™ 
ranean” has been “the Great Sea” fre 
the unremembered past. The ancient 1 
tions which ruled the waves—Phoenicia 
Carthaginians, Greeks, Romans, Ver 
tians—were all Mediterranean peoples. 
is the sea of the ages. On its wat 
Odysseus journeyed home from Tr 
and Aeneas made his eventful voyag 
It bore Caesar’s prows as he set forth 
conquer and carried the argosies of E 
zantium as they brought home the wea 
of earliest commerce. In the lands tl 
lock this sea and about its harbors ha 
lived those masters of beautiful _livi 
who today are the inspiration of the k 
man race—the heroes of the Bible, t 
teachers of Greece, the great of Ron 
the lights of the Dark Ages, Petrar 
Dante, St. Francis, and in more rece 
years, here have wandered the worl 
first great poet travelers, Byron, Shell 
and Keats. 
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ing, Historic Mild Climate — Vivid 


‘als, Romantic pou e ag oe 

ji pon Fishing, Bathing, 

S3the Cosmopoli- , Golf; the Wonderful 
th Prado at Canal at 


PACA 


AVANA PANAMA 


Delightful Tours 18 to 63 
onveniently Timed Days 


cruise through the blue waters of the Caribbean; then 
hrough the Canal. to South America’s colorful West 
coast ...a land refreshingly different from all others. 
agnificent oil-burning ships, specially built for tropical 
voyaging, provide the luxuries and comforts of sea-going 
motels. Every stateroom is outside. 


S.S. EBRO S. S. ESSEQUIBO 


Calling at Havana, Cristobal, Balboa, Callao, 
Mollendo, Arica, Iquique, Antofagasta, Valparaiso. 


Poeclehe LINE 


5 THE PACIFIC ‘STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
DERSON & SON, Inc., 26 Broadway, N. Y., or any travel agent 


DE LUXE CRUISES 


0 PoRTO RICO! To Santo Domingo! “Islands of 
Enchantment”— miraculous garden spots 
of tropical loveliness enriched by four hundred years 
of 2 ae splendor. Your route passes through 
superlative beauty, looking into every nook and corner 


of tourist interest. 
$160 up 


11 DAYS 
ALL EXPENSES 
Magnificent S. S. “Coamo” or “San Lorenzo” your home for entire 
cruise. Orchestra. Dancing. Fascinating motor sightseeing trips 
included in rate. Stop-overs permitted in which case you may elect 
to stay at the Condado Vanderbilt Hotel, San Juan. 


PORTO RICO LINE 


Cruise Department, 25 Broadway, New York sn 
Or any Authorized Tourist Agent z 
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on the 


S.S. RESOLUTE 


**Queen of Cruising Steamers”’ 
§ 


(On THIS modern magic carpet, you sail away 
in utmost luxury to lands you have always 
dreamed of seeing — Egypt, Palestine, East 
Africa, India, Java, Borneo, Siam, the Orient, 
Hawaii. One hundred and forty days of happy, 


wondrous experiences a2 lifelong treasures. 


Sailing eastward from New York, January 7th, 
1928, you visit 63 ports and cities in 30 different 
countries — each at the ideal season. 


Rates including extraordinary program of shore 
excursions — $2000 and upward. 


’ Descriptive literature will be sent at your request 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC., GENERAL AGENTS 
28 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco or local Steamship and Tourist Agents 


aM 
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Elmer Davis, a mere male, having sown 
the wind in attempting to analyze the 
emotions of a woman of forty in his new 
novel, STRANGE WoMaN, is reaping the 
whirlwind in form of 
scores of indignant, en- 
thusiastic and otherwise 
perturbing letters from 
the ladies of the land. 
One communication ac- 
cuses him of advocating 
the well-known and 
rather outworn double 
standard of sexual mor- 
ality—which accusation, 
ELMER DAVIS by the way, he vehem- 

ently denies; another 
applauds him for his perspicacity and 
corroborates his interpretation of Lucy 
Merriam’s reactions to her husband’s in- 
fidelity, going on to testify that she, too, 
when her husband fell in love with an- 
other woman, let him have his head and 
thus eventually brought him to terms. 
The letters, it seems, abound in case his- 
tories, and it is our suggestion to Mr. 
Davis that he submit them to Dr. Sig- 
mund Freud in the interest of science. 

The reviewers, incidentally, are rather 

more than ordinarily at odds in their 
opinions of the book. Their comments 
range all the way from encomiastic out- 
bursts in two columns to savage denun- 
ciations in three. Perhaps the most en- 
tertaining comparison made by any re- 
viewer was Fannie Butcher’s statement in 
The Chicago Tribune to the effect that 
STRANGE WoMAN is a sort of present-day 
JURGEN. 
_ Another amusing review we reprint here 
in the hope that it will entertain and in- 
struct. It appeared unsigned in the Dal- 
las, Texas, Morning News. 


College Prexie Walks in the 
Primrose Path 
Embury’s young collegiate ways 
Attracted Middle West students to it: 
Ralph Merriam’s presidential praise 
Was that his methods made them do it. 


A college president has his trials 
And irking is uxorial honor, 

But Ralph kicked over self-denials 
And fell for Dahl, the prima donna. 


Alas! the super-spying Schmalz 

Ralph’s indiscretions soon discovered 
And o’er the classic college walls 

The threat of revelation hovered. 


Book News 


from 


The Brick Ftouse 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET NEW YORK 


Not here the triangle eternal, 
With budding little sinlet’s striped, 
This one in manner that’s infernal 
Becomes a parallelepiped. 


For Starek the philologist 

For Mrs. Ralph long nursed a passion, 
Who did not ask him to desist 

But loved him back in genteel fashion. 


While Laub, the opera company’s skipper. 
At Ralph’s success became near frantic— 
Before her presidential flipper, 
With Dahl, it seems, he’d been romantic. 


Poor Schmalz abandoned profit hope— 
He thought the game not worth the 
candle, 
Till the civic Croesus bought his dope— 
The college must not have a scandal! 


These folk a spade don’t call a spade— 
At best the implement’s a shovel, 

For tongue in cheek, the author made 
A  satiro-phisticated novel. 


Among the many newspaper comments 
on Harold Lamb’s GeNGHIs Kuan is one 
by W. Norman Brown in the New York 
Herald-Tribune, taking the author to task 
for not going back to original sources in 
writing his biography. We discussed Mr. 
Brown’s review with Mr. Lamb, who re- 
plied that while the reviewer is undoubt- 
edly an excellent historian he does not 
seem to be up on Asiatic research, 

Said Mr. Lamb: “We have gone into 
most of the sources available and have 
read in the original the various texts in 
the 13th century Latin, 17th century 
French and Persian among others. 

“Mr. Brown should know that in Mon- 
golian research there are sources within 
sources— namely, the still untranslated 
Jami-ut-Tavarikh of Rashid, certain 
Chinese Imperial Annals and the Russian 
works of the Archimandrite, Palladius. 

“The translation of such manuscripts 
has always been a task for the oriental 
linguists, each a specialist in his field— 
such men as Quatremere, Klaproth, and 
Bretschneider. None of these men has 
attempted work in the historical field.” 


* * KX Xx 


Another Brick House biography at-- 
tracting wide attention is Arthur D. How- 
den Smith’s Commopore VANDERBILT. In 
writing his biography Mr. Smith daringly 


attempts to recreate an atmosphet 
employing for his narrative the colle 
English of 19th century America, 
derbilt’s period. . Certainly in so | 
he has made his life of Vand 
extraordinarily entertaining, tangy ol 
pioneer era when precise English 
scorned as an effeminacy by many 0 
hard-headed, hard-fisted builders 0} 
nation. In connection with this wo 
Mr. Smith’s many of the reviewers 
made admiring comments; others, 
conservative, take him to task for 1 
fiction in biography. In the este 
New York Times P. W. Wilsong 


James Branch Cabell, whose latest novel, “Som ett 
About Eve,’ is the subject of nation-wide discus: 
; 


“In the case of Mr. Howden Smith 7 
question is not whether there is fiction) 
his biography, but whether there is bij 
raphy in his fiction.” ¥ 

It is doubtful whether any cont 
porary American writer is more fami 
with the period than Mr. Smith. He 
well known as an accurate histor 
novelist and his researches have cari) 
him far beyond the ordinary writer) 
his knowledge of Vanderbilt and 
times. Let it be understood that, wl) 
Mr. Smith did fictionize to the extenty 
writing imaginary conversations, in © 
important point did he in any way dep. 
from the known facts concerning Comr 
dore Vanderbilt’s life. 4 

This, in our opinion and in the authe 
is an entirely justifiable procedure, ir 
much as it is at least as important fo 
biography to catch the spirit of a me 
life as to correlate and set down dry 
dust facts concerning him. 


| 
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HAVANA 


ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


OMPLETE relaxation for three de- 
lightful days at sea—then sparkle, 


life and color; a climate that caresses; 
all the rare attractions of a truly famous 
resort capital. Go in November and 
take advantage of low autumn rates 
still in effect. 


10 days $140 up 


Including automobile sightseeing trips 


All meals and accommodations for entire cruise 
provided. English-speaking guides take you on 
special automobile sightseeing trips to all im- 
portant points of interest in and about Havana. 
Time for outdoor sports, shopping etc. You 
can extend tour to 17 days if desired. 


MEXICO CITY 
One Way $105 Round Trip $185 


WARD LINE 


Foot of Wall Street, New York 
Or Any Authorized Tourist Agency 


By CUNARD-ANCHOR LINES new oil burners. Rates in- 
clude hotels, guides, drives, fees. “Most value for your 
money” by undisputed testimony. 


Round the World 
125 days, $1250 to $3000 


ss “Caledonia” sailing Jan. 16 

Westward, calling Feb. 2 at Los Angeles 
8th cruise over a delightful itinerary under the auspices of 
the originator of this fascinating form of de luxe travel; 
specially reserved liner run like a private yacht. Includes 
Havana, Panama Canal, Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, Manila, 
Java, Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, the Riviera, etc., with spe- 
cial emphasis on the visits to Japan and China, India, Egypt, 
Palestine and Greece. Stop-over longer in Europe in the 
spriny season. 


Mediterranean 
65 days, $600 to $1700 


ss ‘Transylvania” sailing Jan. 25 
24th cruise, specially featuring Spain, 15 days Palestine, 
Egypt and Rome. Many other important visits, too. Stop- 
over in Europe if desired. 
4th Annual Summer Cruise to Norway and Western 
Mediterranean; June 30; 52 days; $600 to $1300 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


The Land 
of Romance 


and Wonder 


South Africa offers unique advan- 
tages to anyone who feels within his 
veins the call of ‘‘wanderlust.” To 
him who has never traveled before it 
offers a variety of romantic and wonderful 
scenes not tc be found elsewhere. To the ex- 
perienced traveler, wearied with the repeated 
sight of old scenes, South Africa presents the 
allure of “something new” and will reawaken 
in his heart the old, happy thrill of his early 
adventures. 


Nowhere else can one find the wonders of the 
great “valley of diamonds”, from which over 
$1,000,000,000 of diamonds have been taken; 
the unrivalled impressiveness of the magnificent 
Victoria Falls, the ‘“‘Mosi-oa-tunya”, two and a 
half times as high as Niagara and twice as 
wide; Kruger National Big Game Park, and a 
hundred other scenes and sights, unique and 
memory-holding. Here you will find civilization 
clasping hands with primeval life, as nowhere 
else on earth. 


Come to South Africa 


As for travel, the South African Government 
Railways are internationally famous for com- 
fort, speed, safety, convenience, dining and 
sleeping car service. 


The several de luxe cruises to South Africa 
this coming winter have already booked over 
2,000 Americans. Write for free travel book- 
let “Kimberley”, or send 12 cents (to cover 
postage) for fully illustrated travel booklets. 


South African Govt. Travel Bureau 
Room 657—11 Broadway New York City 
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“ Right through 
Autumn and Winter! 
IN 


Hawalil 


c(Q)2* lay away the cherished 
golf clubs, or sigh feelingly, 


as dust gathers on the precious fish- 
ing equipment? Winter may be 
coming here but— 

It’s Spring in Hawaii! Just pack your 
clubs as baggage—board a train for 
Los Angeles—a luxurious LASSCO 
liner direct from there to Honolulu 
—and you can go right on playing 
golf for days and weeks and months! 
You can swim, hike, play tennis, 
paddle a canoe or ride a surf board 
and laugh at the calendar. Or you 
can dream away hours in perfect re- 
laxation under the kindliest skies in 
the world! 


Sail direct from Los Angeles 
to Honolulu over the Popular 
Southern Routes 


5. S. 
CITY OF LOS ANGELES 


“Queen of the Pacific’ 


S.S. 
CITY OF HONOLULU 


Newest LASSCO Luxury Liner 


S.S. CALAWAII 


Most popular Cabin Liner 
besos 
ALL-INCLUSIVE TOURS 
$278.50 and up 


— covering every necessary ship and shore 
expense depending on steamship and 
hotel accommodations selected. Three 
weeks time Los Angeles to Hawaii and 
return, including the 3-day wonder trip 
from Honolulu to Hilo and Kilauea vol- 
cano. 


Also Personally Conducted Tours. On 
each of their monthly sailings up to Jan- 
uary, the giant cruisers de luxe, S.S. City 
of Los Angeles and S.S. City of Honolulu 
are Carrying special tour parties, person- 
ally conducted by a LASSCO reptesenta- 
tive. Send for Special Tour Folder. 

Hawaii is a part of the great Pacific 
Coast Empire—Come and enjoy it all! 


For all information apply 
any authorized agent, or 


Los Angeles Steamship Co. 


) 730 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 
505 Fifth Avenue 685 Market Street 


New York San Francisco 
140 S. Dearborn 217 E. Broadway 
Chicago 1B-11 San Diego 


The Flowery Crescent of the Caribbean 
(Continued from page 11) 


don of the West Indies probably 
originated among the local Rotar- 
ians, and Grenada. It was while we 
were anchored in St. Lucia that we 
discovered woman’s position in at 
least one corner of the globe. 

Long files of native women plod- 
ded from the coal yards to the ship, 
great panniers of coal perilously 
balanced on each head. 

“The women do all the coaling?” 
I asked superfluously of a nearby 
port official. 

“Oh, yes, madame.” 

“And the men? Don’t they work?” 

“Why certainly, madame. They 
fill the baskets.” 

On a misty morning we reached 
the first long pause in our journey. 
A slim rain was veiling the cliffs 
when our ship nosed its way through 
one of the northern Bocas into the 
Gulf of Paria and we went ashore 
at Port of Spain, the capital of 
Trinidad. This is the most south- 
erly of the islands and lies very 
close to the coast of South Amer- 
ica. The gaunt cactus-covered 
mountains of Venezuela hang like 
a curtain on the distant horizon. 
The Gulf of Paria, sequined with 
numerous islands, some mere pin- 
points, others peering up like tiny 
mountains, is a dull muddy color, 
usually starred with thousands of 
pearl-grey globular jellyfish. In 
spite of the unattractive tint of the 
water, the gulf is exquisitely lovely. 

Port of Spain is not beautiful, but 
it is intensely interesting. It is wise 
to arrive in Trinidad just before the 
beginning of Lent. We did and 
found ourselves in the midst of 
carnival. The streets were gay with 
banners, and tuneful with wandering 
bands in bizarre, beautiful and gro- 
tesque costumes. There was a pa- 
rade in which huge floats rocked 
perilously. Confetti and paper 
streamers danced in the air and for 
days afterward clung to every tree 
and shrub. There were all of the 
usual costumes of mock kings and 
queens, the customary bo-peeps, and 
all the galaxy of old-time masquer- 
ade favorites. There were near- 
naked medicine men dancing weird 
harmless dances up and down the 
streets; there were darkly clad fig- 
ures of ancient voodoo priests, 
strange cannibal creatures, all lend- 
ing an other-world tone to an other- 
wise customary performance. 

Not until the carnival was laid 
away with the torn leaves of yester- 
day’s calendar did we attempt to be- 
come acquainted with Trinidad. 
Then we explored Port of Spain. 
The streets of the city are unique 
because of the coolies. Weaving in 
and out among the habitual darky 
peddlers, with their baskets of fruit 
and sweets perched on their heads, 
is this silent stream of Hindus, like 
a tarnished thread in an old tapes- 
try. A small, sharp, straight race, 
with no apparent means of support, 
they stroll about in groups. The 
women are gay with many silver 
bracelets worn upon each ankle and 
about each arm, sometimes as far as 
the shoulder. 


One morning before dawn we 


started out in an automobile to see 
some of the outlying towns. First 
there was San José, a brief seven 
miles from the city. The tiny town 
was founded in the sixteenth cen- 
tury by the Spaniards and at one 
time was the capital of the island. 
Now it is a sleepy, lovely little vil- 
lage with linyering remnants of old 
Spanish houses. We went on to San 
Fernando and the oil fields over a 
marvelous road winding through 
true jungles. Not far from the city 
there is a long marsh skirting the 
coast. A thin jungle river runs 
through it where small crocodiles 
idle in the quiet shade of bamboo 
and palm. 

The greater part of the shore road to 
San Fernando runs through sugar 
cane fields and is consequently not 
too interesting. We made the re- 
turn trip through gorgeous hills and 
valleys lined with cocoa plantations. 
These, if seen in March, are a sight 
not easily forgotten. 
the small dull green cacao trees are 
towering giants, locally named 
Madre de Cacao. They are so called 
because they are planted to shade 
and shelter from the wind the small 
tender cacao trees. They lose their 
leaves in the cool weather, but in 
the early spring they are a riot of 
bloom. Before the leaves appear, 
these delicate coral blossoms cover 
the branches until the whole tree 
seems a dawn cloud caught to earth. 
This coral cloud drifts for miles 
above the roads that run through 
the cocoa plantations. Not the wild- 
est brushings of any artist could 
even approximate the vivid glory of 
the hills of Trinidad when the 
Madre de Cacao is in spring array. 


Back of Port of Spain we passed 
through the edge of the High For- 
est. Here the road creeps tortuously 
through the jungle. Huge bamboos 
lean across the man-made openings. 
Great gulleys with thin rivers in 
their depths are spanned by high 
bridges. Llianas cling and tangle 
every branch. Vivid red, purple, 
and orange blooms loom high in the 
trees, the unbelievable flowers of 
strange parasite plants. This wood 
runs right to the outskirts of the 
city, and even where the roads have 
been cut throuyh, it is impenetrable 
to the very brink of the macadam. 

We spent many delightful hours 
in the Botanical Gardens at Port of| 
Spain, which are particularly noted 
for the orchid collection. There 
were the fragile white Virgin Mary 
orchids; and the astounding golden 
brown Butterfly variety whose sim- 
ilarity to its namesake was so exact 
that upon first glance I was con- 


vinced that the slender bloom would 
indeed flutter its wings and drift 
away; and many other exquisite and 
Tare specimens of this most exotic 
of flowers. 

We had another opportunity to 
become intimate with orchids when 
we were invited to the home of an 
elderly white-haired gentleman who 
lived not far from the hotel. His 
collection is considered one of the 
finest private ones in the world. In 


(Continued on page 48) 
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The Flowery Crescent of the Caribbean 
(Continued from page 46) 


perfect specimens, 
lar intrigued us. It held the center 
of the garden; its tall slender stalk, 
rising at least four feet in the air, 
was covered with small purple blos- 
soms. The flowers had opened early 
in the spring and the same blooms 
would live for eighteen months. 
They were three months old when 
we saw them, and were as fresh as 
though they had unfolded that morn- 
ing. Our host snipped off large aad 
small orchids from the plants with 
an abandon that made me shiver, 
and when we left I was carrying a 
cluster that would have made any 
Fifth Avenue florist turn an orchid 
tint with envy. 

We left the gorgeous tropical is- 
land of Trinidad regretfully. As 
we steamed out of the bay, a slight 
rain was hovering over the remote 
mountains and a pale rainbow 
arched over the island, pointing to 
the pot of golden hours that lies 
in wait for any voyager who will 
linger on its bright shores. 

It was a bright Sunday morning 
when we nosed into an almost land- 
locked bay and docked at Willem- 
stad, on the island of Curacao, 
that tiny replica of Amsterdam lying 
in the middle of the Caribbean. 
Curacao is probably a coral atoll, 
since the narrow land forms an al- 
most complete circle about the large 
bay. The city lies on both sides of 
the bay and is joined by a pontoon 
bridge. The bridge is drawn open 
by fussy tugs every time a steam- 
er’s whistle demands entrance, which 
is at least twenty times a day. Pa- 
tience must be the companion of 
anyone who has the misfortune to 
want to cross the bridge when it is 
open, for it takes many minutes to 
open it, ages for the ship to pass 
through, and then the authorities 
are apt to leave the pontoon gapiny, 
hoping that another ship will be 
along directly. When this happens, 
the traveler understands the mean- 
ing of the dozens of row boats 
drawn up on both shores. For a 
few pennies a grinning, almost naked 
negro will overcome the watery dif- 
ficulties and land you on the other 
side. 


The buildings that line the harbor 
and lean over the narrow streets 
are the most astonishing structures 
conceivable. They are gayly painted 
in reds, greens, blues, bright yel- 
lows; their roofs rise in strange 
pyramided peaks; wooden and iron 
jalousies clingy to their walls without 
any apparent means of support. 
This architecture would seem very 
fitting in any Dutch town. But 
when flat upon the brightest of blue 
seas, the ridiculous roofs rising im- 
pertinently against a vivid sky, all 
dipped in a tropic sunlight, the effect 
1s too outlandish to be acceptable to 


even the most bizarre imagination. 
Yet there it is. 


The shops are amusing, and if 
more widely celebrated would soon 
become the Mecca of American 
women, For here, in the middle of 
the sea, is a diminutive municipality 
which does not believe in tariff. 
Perfumes such as one never before 
dared dream of can be had for a 
few dollars; prints and laces from 
the ends of the earth are laid out 
to lure the eye and can be purchased 
most reasonably. Loveliest of all 
are the feather fans, four or five 
of which can be had for the price 
of one in a New York shop. While 
we were choosing a fan in one of 
the shops, the proprietor sealed the 
bargain by plying us with water 
glasses full of curagao, that palat- 
able green liquid which has cele- 
brated the name of the island wher- 
ever prohibition does not raise its 
black flag. 


This amusiny Dutch island should 
have a very special interest for New 
Yorkers. There was a time when 
the world’s most dominant metrop- 
olis was governed from this speck 
in the sea. When Peter Stuyvesant 
thumped about the lanes of New 
Amsterdam, our city government 
came from Curagao, since it was 
there that the Dutch West India 
Company had its headquarters. In 
1807 the American flag flew over 
the now idle fort and American 
warships rode at anchor in the har- 
bor waiting to trap unwary French 
vessels. 


After two days in Curacao we 
started northward again for Haiti, 
that troubled little Negro republic, 
Porto Rico, Jamaica and Cuba. So 
much has been written of these 
larger islands, so far has their pub- 
licity been spread, that lingering 
over them is almost futile. 

When we returned to New York 
we were still catching up with spring 
after one of the loveliest trips we 
had ever taken. 


The West Indies, lying so near 
our coast, offer holiday possibilities 
hardly to be equaled anywhere in 
the world. Everlasting summer lies 
just outside of our gates for all who 
wish to find it. The troubled his- 
tories of the islands open long fas- 
cinating vistas of exploration to the 
adventurous. When the ship turns 
to the sea, one leaves not only the/ 
calendar behind, but all of the 
twentieth century, and steps into a 
world which, like the fabled princess, 
went slowly to sleep some hundred 
of years ago and is still waiting for 
the adequate prince to arouse it. 
That prince will be commerce and 
the diligent shipping industry which 
is already trying to modernize this 
little mid-ocean world. May he be 
long in arriving, 
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St. Petersburg, 
“The Sunshine 
City,” now leads 
the South in the 
variety of outdoor 
sports which its 
winter visitors 
can enjoy. There 
are all kinds of 
fun for old and 
young — every- 
thing from golf 
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To be more specific, St. Peters- 
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THE SUNSHINE TOWN 
AMID THE PINES 
Come and rest. and play. 
Warm yet bracing air, rich 
with the fragrance of the Pines. All out- 
door sports, motoring, golf, polo, tennis, 
horseback riding, hunting, Hotels and cot- 

tages at wide range of prices. 
THE KIRKWOOD HOBKIRK INN 
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KING HAIGLER INN IVY LODGE 
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Cruises! Tours! 


To MEDITERRANEAN, PALESTINE, 


EGYPT, AND EUROPE. By S. S. Adriatic, 
sailing from New York Jan. 7th, Feb. 25th. 
Interesting itinerary, unusually efficient per- 
sonal service. Write for the booklet, ‘‘The 
Mediterranean.’’ 


Europe by Motor: Golden warmth of Italy, 
North Africa for the winter months, all ar- 
rangements perfected in adyance, Write for 
“Europe by Motor.’’ 


Independent (unescorted) tours arranged to 


all parts of the Continent to comply with 
your individual requirements, 


Franco-Belgiquel ours Co.,Inc. 


Travel Comfort Travel Service 
551 5th Ave. Box I-1 New York, N. Y. 
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WINTER TOUR DE LUXE 


Personally Escorted 
Feb. 8th until April 1st 


Starting from New York points via 
New Orleans, the Apache Trail, Car- 
tissa Gorge, etc., etc., California, Re- 


turning by ship from San Francisco, 
stopping West Coast of Central Amer- 
ica, Panama Canal, Havana, Cuba, etc. 


4,000 miles by rail 6,000 miles by sea 


Write for folders. 
THE JOSLIN TOURS 
Newark Valley, N. Y. 


The City of the Dead at Cerveteri 
(Continued from page 16) 


in a kind of quarry place, though 
the work for the time was silent 
and abandoned. Many tombs, many, 
many, and you must descend to them 
all, for they are all cut out below 
the surface of the earth. They are 
all, in this necropolis, more or less 
alike, though some are big and some 
are small, and some are noble and 
some are rather mean. But all of 
them seem to have several chambers, 
beyond the ante-chambers. And all 
of them would seem to have been 
topped, once, by the beautiful round- 
ness of tumuli, the great mounds of 
fruition, for the dead. 

The necropolis ends on a waste 
place of deserted excavations and 
flood-water. We turn back, to 
leave the home of dead Etruscans. 
All the tombs are empty. All have 
been rifled. The Romans may have 
respected the dead, for a certain 
time, while their religion was suf- 
ficiently Etruscan to exert a power 
over them. But later, when the 
Romans started collecting Etruscan 
antiques—as we collect antiques to- 
day—there must have been a great 
sacking of the tombs. Even when 
all the gold and silver and jewels 
had been pilfered from the urns— 
which no doubt happened very soon 
after the Roman dominion—still the 
vases and the bronze must have re- 
mained in their places. Then the 
rich Romans began to collect vases, 
“Greek” vases with the painted 
scenes. So these were stolen from 
the tombs. Then the little bronze 
figures, statuettes, animals, bronze 
ships, of which the Etruscans put 
thousands in the tombs, became the 
rage with the Roman collectors. 
Some smart Roman gentry would 
have a thousand or two choice little 
Etruscan bronzes to boast of. Then 
Rome fell, and the barbarians pil- 
laged whatever was left. So it went 
on, 

And still some tombs remained 
virgin, for the earth had washed in 
and filled the entrance way, covered 
the stone bases of the mounds, trees, 
bushes grew over the graves, you 
had only hilly, humpy, bushy waste 
country. 

Under this the tombs lay silent, 
either ravaged or, in a few wonder- 
ful cases, still virgin. And still ab- 
solutely virgin lay one of the tombs 
of Cerveteri, alone and apart from 


the necropolis, buried on the other | 
side of the town, until 1836, when / 
it was discovered: and, of course, | 


denuded. 
arch-priest 


General Galassi and the 
Regolini unearthed it: 


‘ with his 


so it is called the Regolin 
tomb. } 

It is still interesting, a - 
narrow tomb with an arch 
what they call the false ard 
is made by letting the flat h 
stones of the roof jut out 
step, as they pile upwards, 
almost meet. Then big fla 
are laid as cover, and make 
top of the almost gothic a 
arch built, probably, in the 
century before Christ. 

In the first chamber lay a 
bronze armor, 
and sensitive as if it had 
life for the living body, arou 
In the inner chamber lay 
surely his wife, with me 
gold and silver ornaments up 

They took away everythin, 
treasure, so delicate and s¢ 
and wistful, is mostly in the { 
ian Museum in the Vatica 
two of the little silver vase 
the Regolini-Galassi tomb © 
scratched inscription—Mi Le 
Almost the first written 
words we know. And what d 
mean, anyhow?—“This is Lari 
Larthia being a lady? 

Caere, even seven hundred 
before Christ, must have bee 
and full of luxury, fond ¢ 
gold and of banquets, dancin 
great Greek vases. But you W 
none of it now. The tom 
bare: what treasure they yiel 
and even to us Cerveteri has } 
a great deal, is in the muse 
you go, you will see, as I 
grey, forlorn little township 
walls—perhaps having a thov! 
inhabitants—and some empty 
ing places. 

But when you sit in the post 
mobile, to be rattled down 
station, about four o’clock 
sunny afternoon, you will p 
see the bus surrounded by 
buxom, handsome women, 
goodbye to one of their citiz 
And in the full, dark, hand 
jovial faces surely you see th 
still of the life-loving Etrus 
There are some level Greek 
brows. But surely there are 
vivid, warm faces still jovial 
Etruscan vitality, beautiful wit 
mystery of the unrifled ar 
with the Etruscan carelessne 

¥OeR? 1% 


In the December issue of “ 
D. H. Lawrence will describe 
quinia, once the metropolis 
Etruria and the chief city 
great Etruscan league. 
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Portugal’s City of the Ravine 
(Continued from page 17) 


nat if physical geography 
history on its largest lines, 

i@ ll the passing developments 
gry, it is man that turns 
‘4 his use rather than nature 
trols man. The huge iron 
‘of English design and con- 
) spanning the whole gorge 
ast a heixht, the unnatural 
up of the houses from 
‘to height, the exiguous 
its violence, its difficult 

ne necessity for a new mod- 


ern port wholly of man’s provision, 
are all witnesses to that same re- 
action of man’s will upon landscape. 

When the northerners began fight- 
ing their way down, pushing the 
Mohammedans southwards, this little 
Roman place being called essentially 
“The Port” (its name is Porto, and 
it is unnatural that we should have 
called it “Oporto,” the Port) gave 
its name to all that followed. It 
was the “Porto Calle’; it created 
the yeneral name of “Portugal.” 


From Bangkok to Marseille 
(Continued from page 27) 


se are so many reflections of 
och. The theorists of the 
rchitecture have continual re- 
‘to ships for their inspiration. 
ye to the Germans this concep- 
the monster liner with its 
its speed, and its capacity 
nooth navigation in the midst 
rms. This nation devoid, ex- 
‘or its Hanseatic towns, of a 
me past, has carried out with 
quil and audacious technique 
mone other dared to do. 
2z:—We have spent the whole 
/passing noiselessly between the 
of lighted buoys through the 
lit up by our searchlights. 
Little Lake. Bitter Big Lake. 
awake in the morning amid 
shifting sands bordered by salt 
ies, in a desert that has been 
aded to grow orange trees, al- 
and malt grains. From Port 
ik, the outskirts of ancient 
to Port Said we go over the 
est short-cut in the world, cut 
igh by sweat, created by epi- 
cs, failures, loans, unmuzzled 
yn, and eternally beaten by pro- 
cs. I think of the old maga- 
I looked through in my child- 
: pictures of the formal open- 
yf the Canal, a medley of Bibli- 
scenes and Offenbach stage- 
the Mass celebrated by the 
lain of the Tuileries, surround- 
y dervishes; the dust of Arab 
ss; the “high life” of Ismailia; 
enceau in the speakers’ tribune; 
steat Mufti; Lord Salisbury in 
rey top hat; the Empress on 
1 back or at the Palace of Gezi- 
in a blue satin mosquito veil; 
0 speak of him who broke this 
brane between two continents, 
le Lesseps, already an Oriental, 
faith only in astrologers and 
signs in the heavens, supersti- 
; and a poet like all great men 
ffairs, asking the Khedive for 
irman of the concession only on 


the day when the rainbow appeared 
to him as a sign of the alliance of 
East and West. 

Here ends Asia; here ends the 
Asiatic pest strangled in the lazar- 
ettoes; here war is interrupted over 
a space of a few neutralized miles. 
Flattened between sky and sand 
this rut made by a single wheel—the 
Wheel of Fortune—is this truly the 
Route of the Indies that my text- 
books of diplomatic history men- 
tion, and that I read about in lead- 
ers on foreign politics? Leading its 
dismal parallel lines to the horizon 
that rises like a balustrade, this 
seems rather like the Grand Canal at 
Versailles, the green carpet of 
Schoenbrunn, the ornament of a 
royal domain whose sovereigns, 
greater than Pharaohs, are the own- 
ers of the Standard Oil and Asiatic 
Petroleum tanks wreathed round by 
laurels and flamingo roses. 

Straits of Messina:—When I saw 
the coast of Calabria I knew that 
the earth was round, There is no 
doubt about it: here it was that I 
passed one morning in August, 1922, 
a morning unforgettable among so 
many less beautiful and forgotten; 
and here, below Taormina, in 1923, 
I tried to break a floating bottle by 
shooting at it with a Browning; and 
it is this same coast, cut with vol- 
canic notches, that I see this eve- 
ning and that is Europe. Selfish, en- 
vious, democratic and dispersed 
Europe, like all old peninsulas; cu- 
rious and tiny spectacle seen from the 
outside at this moment when the 
earth belongs more and more to the 
massive continents, to Africa, 
Chinese Asia, and North America, 
the club-shaped, the tomahawk. Eu- 
rope dismantled by modern ex- 
plosives, by the desire for money 
and the spirit of revolt. Europe be- 
come so ugly, but still our mother. 
Europe so refined and lady-like, its 
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coastlines curled with a curling iron, 
its rivers like so many wrinkles, its 
coquettish twilight, its shallow 
waters, its domesticated mountains, 
its islands so exquisitely exempt, 
and its fields fertilized and fattened 
with the dead. 

What haven’t I heard in the course 
of this voyage about the end of the 
white man’s privileges, the decrepi- 
tude of Europe! But Europe, to be- 
gin with, is not all white race. And 
then, is Europe really so old? Is it 
not possible that this frenzied taste 
for speed, this appetite for material 
things, this excessive production 
with which it is reproached, are all 
indications of growing pains? 
Should we not see in them rather 
ferments than poisons? Look at 
provincial little Italy, only yesterday 
the old-fashioned prey of Latin an- 
archy. A few years have sufficed 
for its rebirth, its transformation 
into a cohesive modern State, pre- 
ferring actions to words, propping 
up its credit, establishing itself in 
the Levant and the Ponent, and 
soon on the way to doubling its 
population. These desperate recru- 
descences, this frenzied struggle 
against chaos, these Aryan reactions 
of the germ plasm, this worship of 
heroic individuals—is not all this 
Europe? Here are Messina and Reg- 
gio in Calabria rebuilt. We are en- 
tering a world of certainty. I can 
hear Paul Valery say: “The Greeks 
and the Romans have shown us how 
one operates with the Monsters of 
Asia. Ris 

Behind me I leave the countries 
that are crumbling and know not 
how to rebuild. 

The First French Lighthouse: 
This evening after tea the night of 
the North has fallen: the stars 
gleam. The air is clear and cold; 
no longer can | feel any doubt about 
the truth or any contempt for the 
utilitarian. Soon I shall reach my 
homeland and experience its stern 


welcome. The tour of the world is 
not a French exercise: thirteen 
times the globe had been circled by 
the great nations of Europe before 
a single Frenchman made the ven- 
ture. We had to wait until 1714 when 
a smugyler named La Barbinais le 
Gentil, urged on by a national pro- 
pensity to defraud the Treasury, 
took the risk. Very reluctantly, he 
made the tour of the globe. His 
frigate was named Ja Boudeuse, the 
Sulky Maid. 


From the bridge they have sighted |. 


the Portcross Lighthouse, the first 
on French territory. Shortly after, 
two others appear simultaneously: 
St. Mandrier, hiding Toulon and its 
green flame in the emerald bay that 
all sailors admire, and Cassis. The 
lights are seen through the steam- 
ing portholes of the saloon. I think 
of the frenzy of the Americans when 
suddenly their New York rises out 
of the sea. Theirs is the hard-won 
homeland, the new homeland with 
its thousand nourishing breasts, the 
transparent future, the handsome 
children, strength, easy money, hope. 
Hats fly, the orchestra rages, the old 
people dance like mad. Everybody 
is commingled, talks excitedly to 
everybody else. Here, on this No- 
vember evening, on this dismal, chill 
ship, weary and shivering colonials 
are going home in the company of 
modest prostitutes perfumed with 
bad luck, irritable and underpaid 
civil servants, restless family men 
the enemies of risk, people who have 
seen their fortune shrunk by one- 
half since they left France, bitter- 
tongued opium smokers. They are 
mute; they turn their backs. After 
a month of lively friendships and 
excessive volubility, they all hate 
one another. 


Have we become the most acrid 
sons of this European race that the 
tiger dislikes because of its acidu- 
lous flesh? 


The Highway to Our Southwestern Empire’ 
(Continued from page 22) 


the Mission Concepcion, erected in 
1716, and still in splendid condition. 
It is said that the well-preserved 
walls were mortared with milk that 
Indian maidens brought. Here it 
was that Milam exclaimed after a 
period of inaction for the Texans: 
“Who will follow Old Ben Milam 
into San Antonio?” The Texans 
drove the Spaniards back and took 
the city, Milam receiving a death 
wound in the midst of the fight. 

It is only a short run down the 
Old San Antonio road to Mission 
San José, the “pearl of the missions 
of New Spain.” The carving on 


this mission is hardly surpassed in 
all America. Legend has it that 
Pedro Huicar, the sculptor, devoted 
sixteen years to the ornamentation 
of its doors and windows. The roof 
of the main chapel has caved in and 
a century of neglect has left many 
marks, but there is an enchantment 
in its crumbling walls one does not 
find in modern structures. 

Climb the stairway, made of half 
a tree trunk, and lock down at the 
massive walls. Enter the shadowy 
bapistery, which has been  recon- 
structed and where services are held 
on alternate Sundays. Here on a 
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e bell that once hung in 
A story has it that the 
nt from Castile. Maidens 
atch the casting of the 
more than one had a lover 
pain. One of their num- 
d her gold ring and gold 
the molten metal that it 
g the sweeter above the 
on Angel, her lover, who 
nding Mission San José 
ile Indians. 
d granary with its flying 
was large enough to hold 
tuff of a considerable com- 
ind it is as solid as ever, 
te roof has caved in. The 
ere clever architects con- 
he materials and tools at 
osal, but time mocked their 


F 


miles farther on the trav- 
*s to Mission San Juan. It 
at this mission, as well as 
Concepcion and Mission 
cisco, was dedicated on the 
San José was completed. 
is a confusion of dates in 
ls of the early Spanish mis- 

The churches of stone 
rise until many years after 
houses of worship had 
It. San Juan has a more 
: look than the other mis- 
ore of the stone huts are 
, and the courtyard wall is 


2 


an is reached by following 
lane. A longer lane from 
highway takes one to Mis- 
n Francisco. The atmos- 
{ the Eighteenth century has 


not departed from this road to the 
last mission out of San Antonio, and 
it is said farmers in the vicinity are 
descended from mission Indians. 
Here the road parallels a stone 
aqueduct, built to convey the water 
from mission to mission, Mission 
San Francisco has an_ interesting 
fortress and the little chapel, like 
that of San Juan, has room for 
three bells. The monastery has been 
reconstructed as a girls’ school. 

We leave the relics of Spanish 
culture behind in going southward. 
Following the route of the Camino 
Real to the Rio Grande we pass 
fields of cotton and onions and 
spinach and citrus groves, but there 
are no reminders of the faded glory 
of New Spain. 

The main highway leads to Eagle 
Pass. A short distance below it is 
the ford in which monks and sol- 
diers splashed as they carried the 
cross and the flag of Spain to the 
savage tribes of Texas. On the 
south bank of the Rio Grande near 
this ford was Mission John the 
Baptist and the presidio of the 
north. No trace of either can be 
found now. 

So ends the journey over the Old 
San Antonio road, Camino Real, 
king’s highway of Spain. Its Span- 
ish name was a grandiose mockery, 
and the civilization that sprang up 
under cowl and helmet has been 
washed out by time. Our own high- 
ways and fortresses and temples will 
last longer, but they, too, will fall 
apart and “leave not a wrack be- 
hind.” 
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The Island of Fiends 
(Continued from page 36) 


most of the natives had not 
a larger craft than the native 
xer vessels which are used in 
parts of the New Hebrides 
numbers travel by water to- 
These rafts are constructed 
cing a flooring over a bamboo 
which is laid across two ca- 
nd secured to them. 
ras the season of the great 
yam festival of Malekula and 
ned that a great pig feast was 
rse of preparation on Atchin, 
l island off the coast of Male- 


s the great siyht of the New 
les,” Francois informed us, 
retty dangerous to intruders. 
savages dance in a religious 
for twenty-four hours, and 
icrifice their pigs to the Devil- 
and gorge themselves till they 
move. Then they go on to 
<t place of celebration on their 
land or another, and keep it 


up sometimes as long as thirty days.” 

All South Sea Island tribes have a 
different Devil-Devil. Tribes only 
four miles apart in the New Heb- 
rides practice different religious rites 
and have different customs. On 
Malekula the people know no law ex- 
cept that of the club, and no religion 
except fear of the Devil-Devil and of 
the spirits of departed ancestors. 
Their religious belief seems to be 
universally founded on fear, not 
love. 

Yams constitute the principal ar- 
ticle of food of natives in this ter- 
ritory, and Malekula islanders be- 
lieve that this great crop has been 
given them by the Devil-Devil. Con- 
sequently they make thanksyiving 
offerings in their sing-sing grounds 
to their gods and hold a carnival of 
dances and feasting. Since they be- 
lieve that the Devil-Devil can only 
be gratified with a blood sacrifice 
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they now slay pigs in place of their 
slaves or captives or one of their 
women, as in former times, because 
gunboats are likely unpleasantly to 
interrupt their banquet if human sac- 
rifices are offered. The Malekulan 
reasons that if the Devil-Devil was 
satisfied with a woman he would be 
equally satisfied with a pig since a 
woman is worth no more than a pig. 


From the middle and westerly part 
of Malekula the Big Nambus tribes 
come down to trade at a landing 
place known as the Big Nambus 
Pass on the eastern side of the is- 
This spot is declared neutral 
ambus and their 
At any other 
tribe will 


land. 
yround by the Big N 
enemies, the Bushmen. 
place a member of either 


kill the other on sight and eat the 
victim, 
From this spot the trail we fol- 


lowed was narrow. It was a long, 
steep climb to the top of the plateau 
where the village of the great Chief 
Nggompat stood. First we came to 
patches, fenced in with fresh-cut 
sapling close together so 
that they made a solid stockade. Just 
beyond these gardens we saw the first 
houses of the settlement, surrounded 
by fences of woven reeds and ar- 
ranged as artistically as the uneven 
ground permitted. 


posts set 


The houses were of bamboo, 
twenty feet in width, well built and 
larger than those of the Saltwater- 
men. The grass thatch on these 


roofs was a-foot-thick and I have 
never seen it laid on better any- 
where. The roofs sloped steeply 
down and rested at the eaves on a 
wall not more than four or five 
inches above the ground, like a base- 
board around a room, 


The entrance in the bamboo front 
of each domicile was a small square 
door at the yround not more than 
two feet high. Although natives 
crawl in and out with ease, a large 
man, on hands and knees, expe- 
riences much difficulty in squeezing 
through, and I had a hard time of 
it to the evident concern of my host. 
Since there were no windows to look 
through we had to get inside a dwell- 
ing before we knew what to expect 
of its interior. Hanging from the 
roof supports, in woven grass con- 
tainers, suspended over the fire I saw 
the wild nuts of Malekula which are 
very nutritious and are dried out by 
this means and kept free from wee- 
vils by the ascending smoke. The 
principal wild nut of Malekula is an 
important item in their food supply, 
which includes little else besides pigs, 
yams, taro and bananas. 


Nggompat took me first to his son’s 
compound but he would not cross the 
stile over the wall which enclosed a 
group of several houses. It is the 
law of the Big Nambus that no man 


is allowed to go into the compound 
of another, 

We were presented to Bwilbwilli, 
the son, a sturdy lad about seventeen 
years old. Bwilbwilli owned eleven 
wives and, unlike some of the older 
men, proudly showed them off as 
they squatted about the place. On 
their heads were unsightly mats of 
fibre, stripped from the bark of 
trees, the fringes hanging almost to 
their waists in the back and opening 
in front to show their faces. A skirt 
made of strips of fibre partly cov- 
ered their bodies to their knees and 
hung loosely from their hips. A 
piece of the fibre was drawn from 
the side around the back, where its 
end was tucked into the belt. 

In the yard on a high pole we saw 
an object that looked like a fresh 
skull from which the flesh had just 
been cut. Some of my party thought 
it was a man’s skull, even though 
3wilbwilli, noting our interest in the 


gruesome object, denied it. 


“Finish ki-ki man, 
time.” 

And 
assent. 

By way of ornament men, women 
and children wore skewers of bam- 
boo, four or five inches long, 
through their noses. The universal 
full-dress head covering among Big 
Nambus women. consisted of two 
large crosswise rolls, like two roll- 
ing pins, from which huny a drap- 
ery of shredded bark. In the lower 
parts of Malekula and its environ- 
ments men invariably dressed their 
hair with flowers and leaves, but 
here the men generally wore a 
broad-topped comb to one side of 
the front of their hair and often a 
beautiful cluster of white cockatoo 
feathers towards the back. 

Many chiefs of these savage tribes 
talked freely to me on the subject of 
cannibalism and all were willing to 
acknowledge that in the past, and at 
a not distant day, they had eaten 
flesh. 

“Not white man,” they informed 
me, “white man is too salty and 
smells bad.” By which it may be 
seen they have tried the dish. 

Like other tribes on and around 
Malekula the Big Nambus men are 
not tall. They rarely attain a height 
of five feet and four inches, and the 
women are mostly below an average 
of five feet. 

They plainly considered me an aw- 
ful liar when I tried to impress 
them with some idea of America’s 
greatness. But my ship served as 
an object lesson to them. 

“He have big ship—very big ship. 
We have seen it. All the men in 
his island have big ships like that. 
Many more big ships,” summed up a 
chief to his attentive warriors. 
“American one great island. Per- 


No ki-ki long 


politeness required us to 


? 


haps nearly as large as Malekula.” 
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Friendless 
Dependent 
Musicians 
"ill Have Their 


WN HOME 


ids and lovers of music; play- 
singers, composers—here iS 
opportunity to serve the art 
sst your heart; to keep faith 
your fellows who have devoted 
lives to this service. Here 
sur chance to show your appre- 
“aon of the work they have done. 


Wout thought of personal gain— 
red to fulfill their tasic with 
Ish devotion—1!l paid and un- 
eciated while they. lavored or 
led by ill health or misfortune, 
> makers of songs, players and 
srs now appeal to yu for aid. 


‘ost without exception, the 
ds, crafts, trades and arts are 
inized in the name of Jienev- 


maintenance of a home for 
ndless dependent musicians! 


They Have Never 
Asked Before 


Mu are giving to those who have 
en most to the world. You are 
[ping those men and women who 
ve never failed to give time, 
mey and talent to an charity 


orth living and NOW THEY 
EED YOUR HELP! 


Will You Give Just 
One Dollar? 


Jungle Paths and Inca 


Ruins 
(Continued from page 41) 


sacrifices. Special ruts were cut in 
the stones of the chapel, so that the 
blood of the offerings could run out 
into the street at the side, and the 
people might see that the gods were 
being duly appeased. In spite of the 
protests of some of the chroniclers, 
we now know fairly definitely that 
on important occasions human be- 
ings were offered up, and that even 
in the course of ordinary festivals 
hundreds, and in some cases thou- 
sands, of llamas were slaughtered. 
“As we dreamily walked through 
the long lanes of Cuzco and yvazed 
upon the remains of ancient days, 
it was easy enough for us to picture 
to ourselves the glories of the 
mighty empire that was destroyed 
at one blow by the hand of Pizarro. 
That empire appears to have been 
a thing of magic. According to most 
of the chroniclers, the empire wes 
founded in 1140. Arising suddenly, 
it was destroyed in 1532, but in the 
four hundred years of its existence 
it was continually extended until it 
eventually embraced millions of 
square miles, reaching to the north 
as far as Colombia, and to the south 
far down into Chile. It has left 
hundreds of monuments to testify 
to its architectural achievements. 
Its highways stretched to all parts 
of the realm. In its capital were 
amassed innumerable trophies, which 
spoke of the might of its armies 
the wealth of its people, and the 
artistry of its craftsmen. 

“Pizarro and his adventurous con- 
quistadores are generally pictured 
as bloodthirsty ruffians who de- 
stroyed an idyllic reproduction of 
paradise, and are blamed for com- 
pelling, by brute force, a swect, 
peaceable people to adopt a new re- 
ligion, a new language, and new 
customs, and for compelling them to 
slave for their new rulers. This 


any have pledged their support to 
‘is great movement to provide 
easant surroundings where aged 
ad infirm musicians may spend 
reir declining years in comfort anc 
ase. 


‘he beautiful five-acre estate upon 
hich the home is to be built at 
say Shore, Long Island, was do- 
ated by Emma R. Steiner and 
Margaret I. Mac Donald. Applica- 
ions for admission are constantly 
ccumulating, The need for an 
‘dequate building becomes more im- 
erative daily. 


‘Your Dollar Will Help! 


Mail it at once to Department T. M. 


Harmony Acres Musicians 
‘Home Campaign Committee 


Campaign Headquarters 
Hotel Times Square 
New York City 


Don’t forget the Grand Banquet, 
Hotel Biltmore, Oct. 30. pbly 
for your tickets now. 


Harmony Acres Musicians 
Aome Campaign Committee, 


‘Campaign Headquarters, Dept. T. M. 
ote] Times Square, a oa 
New York City. 

My contribution of.........-.- to be 
applied by the Committee toward the 
ee and maintenance of HARMONY 
CRES MUSICIANS HOME is enclosed. 


Name 


picture is true, but it must not be 
forgotten that the Incas had done 
exactly these same things. The 
Quechua language and the official 
sun-worship were forced upon the 
peoples of the conquered provinces, 
many of them with highly developed 
languages and_ religious organiza- 
tions of their own. Two-thirds of 
the conquered land was devoted to 
the central Inca organization, and 
the peasants of the newly incorpo- 
rated territories were forced to work 
the land for the benefit of their 
Inca masters. 

“No, the Incas were not very 
much better than the Spaniards, and 
could scarcely with justice complain 
of the treatment they received. They 
were only wiser than their con- 
querors. Where the Spaniards wast- 
ed and destroyed, the Incas con- 
served and built up, and because of 
their magnificent organizimy ability 
they are assured of immortality in 
the history of human culture.” 

After Cuzco, Dr. McGovern vis- 
ited the remarkable pre-Inca_re- 
mains at Tiawanako as well as other 
ruins at Paracas and in Bolivia and 
in northern Chile. His descriptions 


of what he saw there conclude one 
of the most substantial, informative 
and interesting books of the year. 


daily between 
Chicago and California 


Chief of all Santa Fe trains to California—chief 
because it is finest—chief because it is fastest! 


Five trains are operated by the Santa Fe to 
California daily—The Chief—The California 
Limited —The Navajo—The Scout —The Mis- 
sionary. A whole tribe of trains crossing the 
Indian country of the Southwest every day! 
All of them famous trains. And chief of them 
all, the Chief—extra fine—extra fast—extra fare. 


California is only two days away on the 
Chief. Two luxurious days speeding across 
the continent—served by Fred Harvey. 


Remember Grand Canyon and The Indian-detour 
After California—Hawaii 


™.~ mail this coupon 


W. J. BLACK, Pass. Traf. Mgr. Santa Fe Sys. Lines 
1037 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 


Am interested in winter trip to California. Send me free picture-folders 
and advise cost of excursion ticket. 
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and very illuminating, Horoscopes cast, 
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6013-B 27th Ave., N.E. 
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Phoenix 
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Go West ozw/- It's Springtime | 


ERE’S A REAL 
WESTERN VACATION 


Sp Dude Ranches"... 
”° FHunting....Outdoor 
Sports all winter // 


When leaves are falling in the 
woods of Maine and snowflakes 
drift over Lake Michigan, it will 
be springtime in Phoenix, Arizona. 
Green lawns and all outdoors call 
you to golf, tennis and picnics— 
with sunshine all day. 

The West you’ve wanted to see! 
Mountains, big game, fishing, 
Roosevelt Dam, prehistoric Indian 
dwellings, Apache Trail, cattle 
punching—a trip of a thousand 
varieties, all an hour or so-from 
Phoenix, a metropolis of 55,000, 

Winter rates on Santa Fe or Southern 
Pacific, Stopovers on all tickets, 

Tune in on Station KFAD, 
Phoenix, 273 meters, Tuesdays, 


brochurs 
“What Astrology Means to You.” It is free 


Seattle, Wash 


40:00 P.M., Eastern Time 


: Send for this 
i free book! 


: PHOENIX-ARIZONA CLUB 
: 739 Chamber of Commerce 
: Bldg., Phoenix, Arizona 


i Please send my free copy of 
} “Phoenix, Where Winter Never Comes”, ; 
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THE NEW TRAVEL BOOKS 


Silver Cities 

EEP in the thick jungles of Cen- 

tral America are scores of splen 
did cities of white limestone, aban-~ 
doned centuries ago, when — their 
builders, the most civilized race ever 
born in the Western Hemisphere, 
mysteriously vanished, The acquisi- 
tion of new light on the Riddle of the 
Mayas, and, if possible, the discovery 
of one of their ruined cities, was the 
chief aim of the Mason-Spinden lx- 
pedition, backed by the Peabody 
Museum of Haryard, 

The record of the findings of this 
expedition has been written by Greg- 
ory Mason in his new volume, Silver 
Cities of Yucatan (G, P, Putnam), 
The expedition was successful beyond 
its most optimistic hopes and in this 
volume Mr, Mason tells simply and 
informally the story of its findings, 


The Father of Waters 
EWIS R. FREEMAN'S new 
book is Waterways of Westward 

Wandering (Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany). Mr, Freeman, who “collects” 
rivers as other people collect furniture 
or firearms or first editions, here re 
counts his experiences on three of 
America’s great streams. Virst he 
races against time from Pittsburgh to 
Cairo, the full course of the great 
Ohio, Making his way thereupon to 
the headwaters of the Missouri, he 
navigates that turgid stream in a small 
oulboard motorboat, continuing down 
to New Orleans, Once again he 
doubles back, to Lake ltasea, the head 
of the Mississippi, and traces the long 
course of the Father of Waters until 
he again arrives by “waterway” in 
New Orleans, 

To the sporting and adventurous 
element of his story, Mr. lreeman 
adds countless anecdotes and sketches 
of the local background, Tis misfor- 
tunes with floods, cyclones, and lost 
propellers; his visit to the show-boat, 
“Water-Queen,” to Mississippi house- 
boats, his visit to the early home of 
Mark Twain at Hannibal, and his 
amusing reactions to the various cities 
along his several courses—all these, 
colored by Mr, Freeman's vigorous 
“out-of-door” temperament, make the 
book a delight, 


The Sage of Potato Hill 

N 1907 Ed Howe, editor of FE, W. 

Howe’s Monthly and the Atehison 
Globe, published a travel diary com- 
posed of short notes and impressions 
written during a tour of the world, 
This volume, called Daily Notes of a 
Trip Around the World, has just been 
reissued by Minton, Balch & Company. 
One illustrious editor says ‘Howe's 
book contains humor, freshness, pathos 
and keen observation,” 

The following bits are sufficiently 
representative of Mr, Howe's com- 
ments and reactions: 

“A piece of deck gossip is that the 
beautiful hair worn by the actress is 
false. It looks pretty well. It fooled 
me, Of course, the women say the 
woman’s complexion is due to enamel, 
They call her the ‘soubrette,’ but she 
is no soubrette; I should say she is a 
leading woman in heavy lines,” 

“Tn a temple yard I saw a curious 


thing today; the limbs of a pine tree 
trained over a sort of arbor that must 
have been seventy feet across, The 
monks had worked several lundred 
years to accomplish the feat,” 

"Sinee leaving home, | huve changed 
all my habits exeept the habit of wear 
ing night-shirts; | simply will net wear 
pajamas, ‘The tourists may tall about 
me, but I don't care, | have been 
tallkeed about so mueh that 1 don't mind 
it any more,” 

"T have long had a notion that snould 
I meet a Mohammedan, | should find 
him ashamed of his religion and of 
his prophet, both seem so false and 
ridiculous to me, But | was never 
more mistaken: the Mohammedan is 
about the best satishied man in the Orie 
ent.” 

"England will never be comfortable 
in winter until the people keep fewer 
fox hounds and polo ponies, and spend 
more in properly heating their houses,” 

entertaining? Humorous? Ulumi- 
naling? These excerpts are character 
istic of Mr, Howe's travel diary, 
Oddly enough, it is a bool that has 
heen generously praised and doubt 
lessly much enjoyed, 


IT, M, Tomlinson 

“HL Sea and the Jungle” is prob- 
ably one of the moat thrilling 
travel books of the last deeade, Smal 
wonder that TH, M, ‘Lomlinson’s first 
novel was, as the phrase goes, eagerly 
awaited, This novel is Gallion'y Reach 
(Harper), It ean he recommended 
here, among travel books, for gorgeous 
deseriptions of the Var Fast, for a 
magnificent account of a storm at sea, 
and for an abundanee of excitement, 
Let the erities quarrel about its merits 
as a novel, Get it if you enjoyed 
“The Sea and the Jungle,” If you 
have never read “The Sea and. the 
Jungle” read that and then you will 
not hesitate about Gallion'y Keach, 


Glorious Baechus 
M EDOC, Saint-Emilion, Romanee- 
Conté, Chateau Margaux—to the 
initiate these words are magic, They 
invoke the best vineyards in the world 


and the most delicious wines, Any. 
one who has ever visited the wine 
country of Franee—or anyone who 


hopes to have the good fortune to go 
there—will enjoy Bouquet by G, B, 
Stern (Knopf), Miss Stern made a 
motor journey through the south of 
France which was a five-weeks' holi 

day devoted primarily to the enjoys / 
ment—the sensitive and discriminating | 
enjoyment—ol exquisite wines, Fler 
book is the record of a delightful epi- 
curean trip, Miss Stern writes about 
wines and foods with the gusto of a 
Brillat-Savarin, She has also eaught 

the charm of the countryside and all 
the many picturesque aspects of the 
sunny towns of the Midi, 


The Fijis Today 
N editor sent Harry L, Poster to 
the South Seas with the tele- 
graphic instructions: 

“Expect you to dine with eannibals 
stop investigate wild yamps stop if 
necessary jump overboard with knife 
between teeth and fight man-eating 

(Continued on page 58) 
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w and Important Books of Travel 


ROUGH EUROPE ON TWO 
DLLARS A DAY 
hv Rank SCHOONMAKER 


\ 


Ilere is a book, eminently practical, 
discriminating and charmingly 
written, ‘Che author, who has spent 
the past four years in Europe and 
Northern Africa on a daily expendi- 
ture even lower than that mentioned 
in the title, combines good sense with 
good taste--an alliance that is as vale 
uable as it is comparatively rare, 
The whole secret lies in the fact that 
Mr, Schoonmaker, an expert, knows 
how to save money in countless ways 
that are closed to the inexperienced 
traveler, Ilustrated, $2.50 


ERE IS ENGLAND 
by Marion BALDERSTON 


ition Balderston has written something more than a travel book 
England; she has recaptured the spirit of the countrye-the spirit 
those old ritons who trod the Pilgrim’s way; of the Legionaries 
10 Constructed the straight, enduring Roman roads; of the medi- 
al artizans and craftsmen who combined to rear cathedrals, stone 
ttressed, with towers of lace-like fragility, 

irs, Balderston guides you down many a lane and byway that 
erwise might have eluded you, conjures up hamlets and villages 
at have defied alike the inroads of time and the influx of indus} 
jalism, gives you, in a word, a glimpse of that old England 
hich exists rather in a state of mind than in anything tangible. 
With illustrations and maps, $3.00 


SATHEDRAL LONDON, 


mIrLES OF by H. V, Morton 
NGLAND AND Author of “The Heart of 
j A I : E S London.” 


This book takes its place in the 
by eft, H. Wane, M.A. Little Guides Series as perhaps 
, the most handy and concise 
A new volume in the popular pocketable book on London now 
Attle Guides Series. It gives the — published, 
raveler fascinating information ‘The book will be found not only 
bout forty-four cathedrals and ay invaluable handy reference 
athedral towns in England and — book for all interested in Lon- 
Wales and pictures them with don, but also a delightful com- 
wenty-four illustrations from panion in rambles through the 
excellent photographs, City, 


Vith illustrations and map, $2.50 


FIFTY MILES ROUND PARIS 
by Crema Hitt 


These journeys of a single day each are planned for the visitor to 
Paris who wishes to explore the heart of ancient France, the seat 
of its first kings—Bellevue, St, Cloud, Chantilly, 8t. Germaine, Mal- 
maison, Fontainebleau, Barbizon, Versailles—place names that re 
wound with historic significance, that bring to mind half-remembered 
tales of brave days when great men walked the land, 


With illustrations and map. $2.00 


IN AND ABOUT ROME 


by Coun R, Coors 


A book which tells in simple language the story of Rome, describes 
its monuments, and discusses briefly Roman art and architecture, 
The author then takes the reader on a series of journeys in the 
neighborhood of Rome, and describes both the more and the lesser 
known objectives of such journeys. Vinally he gives some account 
of the more dramatic stories and legends which have gathered 
round the eternal city in the course of its 2,500 years of existence, 


With illustrations in color and collotype. $5.00 


With maps and illus, $2.50 


At all Booksellers or from the Publishers. 
In ordering by mail add 6% for postage. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
Publishers 7 West 16th Street New York 
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CThe Luxury Cruise to the 


4¢ Mediterranean 


PALESTINE EGYPT 


A pleasure crulae exceeding every expectation = Luxurious 
comfort, perfect service, enjoyalle entertainment, on board 
the “Rotterdam.” Scente splendor, strange and thrilling sights 
in interesting Old World lands, 
By the famous ‘Rotterdam’ 7th Cruise 
Leaving New York, February 2, 192% 
Under the HoitanorAmnnca Link's own management 
THE “ROTTERDAM” 
24,170 (ons register 


47,190 tone displacement 


Jas a worldewide reputation for 
the magnificence and comfort of 
her appointments, the surpassing 
excellence of her cuisine and the 
high standards of service and 
management on board, 


1 DAYS OF DELIGHTVUL DIVERSION 
ITINU MARKY includes Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, 
(Granada) Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples (first enll), 
Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, eirut, Half, 
Jerusalem, (the Holy Land), Alexandria, Calro (and 
Kaypt), Cattaro, Magusa, Venice, Naples (second 
call), Monaco, and the Hiviera, 


Carefully planned shore excursions In charge of 
American Wxpress Co, Stopover in Wurope If dealred, 


Vor cholee selection of ae 
commodations make rese 

vations now, Cost of 
Cruise 9955 up, Number of 
guests limited, 


ihe 
1978 Lanury Cruloen 


{Ulustrated Polder “1” on request to WEST INDING 


hoy thea supert oll 
HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE gi, ey tea raners Ot es 
21-24 State Street, New York 
oston, Philadelphia, Pittshurgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, St, Louis, Detroit, Atlanta, Cia,, Seattle, 
New Orleans, Los Angeles, San Vranciseo, Mexiea City, 
Montreal, Winnipeg, Or any authorized Steamship Agent, 


rer pciy South AMUMICA 
MICA ey eu OnNy 


by super oil bupajy 
hn VON NOAM, Me 


James Goring has ar 
ranged three cruises for 
this winter! Maperienced 
travelers know what 
thia MéAnfeethe utmost 
in comfort and pleas 
uré—at minimum cost, 
All the itneonventences 
and worrles removed 
You cruise on «a Juguri 
ous chartered ship 
your home afloat, All expenses in 
cluded in one {ée——all arrangements 
made, You have nothing to do hut 
MNJOYVY yourself, Which erulse for 
You? 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE WEST INDIES CRUISES 
Feb, 4 Jan. 17 and Feb, 11 
Thir o ; Of to the Spanish Main aboard 
(Third Annual Cruise) the White Star lAner Megantic, ox 
62 wonderful days on ship and specially equipped for tropical eruls 
ashore, The popular new sLA ing, 22 enchanted days, visiting 
Dorie of the White Star Line Havana, Jamaica, Colon and Vas 
takes you to Madeira, Gibraltar, ama, Colombla, Curacao, Venezuela, 
Spain, Algters, Tunis, Malta, orto tieo, Vermuda, inclusive 
Athens, Constantinople, Holy fee a6 low as 8420, The cruise of 
Land, eypt, Italy, the Biviera., Jan, '\T is of especial interest to 
One moderate fee (as low as Shriners, and the erulsee of Web, 
$690) Indudes everything, 11 will be of interest to the Wik: vd 
Hd 
Send Now for Information / 
/ 
Memberships are \Vimited—and James Boring’s Cruises are 7 
famous Vrompt action ila essential, Mail coupon or writs Yi r 4 


for booklet, deck plans, rates, This is « travel oppor Vi 


tunity you should not miss fs 
Te j - Py : 
James Boring’s Travel Service, Inc. 7,4 / y* 
45 Astor Place—Dept, L-5 1 i i WV 
NEW YORK, N. Y. iy 
Chartered Limited 
Ships Memberships 
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GOLF HOTEL 


The newest. Up-to-date. Full South. 
Private suites. Sunny garden. Tennis. 


OWN GOLF-LINKS 


On the Cliff behind the Hotel. 
Officially appointed by R. A. C. 


LEAVING FEBRUARY 2ND—RETURNING APRIL 17, 1928 


Visiting Panama Canal, Peru, Chile, trip across the Andes, Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil 
and the West Indies. Optional trip to the Inca Ruins and by the new Trans-Andine Rail- 
road from La Paz to Buenos Aires, 
A trip never to be forgotten for its unexpected contrast of old and new civilizations, 
the vistas of multicolored Andean peaks, the foaming rush of cataracts, the sight of 
the endless Pampas, and the unequalled setting of the Bay of Rio. 

A Tour Made Under Ideal Weather Conditions and Most Select Membership. 


BENCE TOURIST COMPANY, Inc. 


“Leaders in South American Travel” 
Independent All-Inclusive Tours Arranged At Any Time 
331 Madison Avenue Murray Hill 1536 NEW YORK CITY 
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Why Worry About Your 
eeass %y 


Delightful short trips of 8, 9, 12, 15 or 16 days 


in the world te as little as Be for Round UP Al) Expense 

$100 for 1 day. Do net fail to allow for $60 Trips $97 up 
© new arti you expest back Independent Travel Only 

with you. 


Call, phone or write for 
Bermuda Booklet ‘A-11” 
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Containing complete information and 


IGUAZU FALLS 


MIGHTIEST OF CATARACTS 
INCLUDED IN OUR SIXTH ANNUAL WINTER 

THE MARTIN TRAVEL BUREAU 
18 W. 34th Street,N.Y. Longacre 5400 


"ROUND SOUTH AMERICA TOUR 
Astor Court Bldg., adjoining hla esti) 


Special Rates to Members of 
National Travel Club 
Risk Covered by 
CommERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE 
Company or LONDON, ENGLAND 
LEWIS C. SMITH 
General Agent 
Nerway House 
21 Cookspur St., Londen 


24 Stone St. 
New York 


Beautiful Balmy Bahamas 


Isles of Perpetual June 
Hotel Fort Montagu, 


Make money taking pictures. 
ing spare time. Also earn while you learn. No ex- 


Prepare quickly dur- 


Nassau, N. P. 


, 3 2 perience necessary. New easy method. Nothing else 
Palatial, Fireproof, Overlooking Emer- like it. Send at once for free book, ‘‘Opportuni- 
ald Seas. Every Outdoor Sport. ties in Modern Photography” and full particulars. 
Open all year. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 4398, 3601 Michigan Ave. - Chicago, U.S.A. 
AUS TRA LIA TRps 0 EUROPE 
Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand | {3 gays—wrance and England - - $310) 
The Well-Equipped Royal Mail Steamers ‘37 days—Paris and Sunny Riviera - - 395 
“AORANGI” (22,000 tons) - - Nov. {6-Jan. 1 ‘37 days—Winter Sports in Switzerland 437 
“NIAGARA” (20,000 tons) - - Dec. 14-Feb. 8 49 days—France, Italy and Sicily - - 545 


Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 

For fares, etc., apply Can. Pacific Railway. 
Can. Pac. Bidg., Mad. Ave, 44th St, N. Y., 
or to the Canadian, Australasian Royal Mail 
Line, 999 Hastings St W.. Vancouver. B. 


Every CRUISE Everywhere 


Select accommodations available for West Indies, 
South America, Round World. Independent 
European itineraries upon request, A!so short 
trips to Bermuda, Bahamas, California, Panama, 
Porto Rico, Cuba, South and Central America. 
‘BETTER SERVICE TRAVEL BUREAU 
303 Fifth Ave., N. Y... .. Caledonia 7665 


The Trail 


A beautifully illustrated monthly maga- 
zine. Distinctive and varied features. 


On sale at the better newsstands 


35c the copy. Yearly subscription $3.50 
51 East 42nd Street, New York 


Steamship Tickets All Lines 
Choice accommodations all Winter Cruises 


THE EXPRESS TOURING CO. 
358 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Wisc. 6497 


ATTRACTIVE WINTER HOMES 
AND ESTATES 


at Camden, S. C. 


for sale. Also cottages and homes fur- 
nished for rental. $500 to $4,000 for the 
season. 

CAMDEN REAL ESTATE EXCHANGE 
400 Broad Street Camden, S. C. 


Here Is England 


By Marion Balderston 


An appreciation of old England that re- 
captures the spirit of greatness which 
created the England of today. Illustrated 
Octavo net $3.00. 


Rozert M, McBrive & Company, Publishers 


sharks stop but tell the truth about it 
double stop.” 

So Foster set out in his usual happy- 
go-lucky way in pursuit of the ro- 
mance and adventure which a maga- 
zine reader expects of the mystic 
atolls. What he really found is re- 
corded in A Vagabond in Fiji (Dodd, 


Mead). This is not a story of the 
Marquesas or the much exploited 
Tahiti. The author’s “researches” took 


him instead to Samoa and the Tongas 
and into the mountains of Fiji, where 
baked missionary was quite recently a 
popular dish. He tells his tale with 
humor and vividness. Naturally, how- 
ever, in these days of peace and civili- 
zation he was not able to carry out all 
his editor’s instructions. 


The Glory of Gothic 

HE interest in the great Gothic 

cathedrals of France is perennial. 
Scarcely a year passes but some new 
book appears eulogizing their beauties. 
Many notable volumes are already 
available for the student, but it is still 
possible to recommend so carefully 
written a new book as The Cathedrals 
of France by T. Francis Bumpus 
(Stokes). Mr. Bumpus describes in 
detail all of the French Gothic cathe- 
drals from. Rheims, Chartres and 
Amiens to such minor architectural 
masterpieces as Toulouse, Narbonne 
and LePuy. The book is conscientious, 
illuminating and scholarly, and will 
prove valuable to both student and 
traveler. It is lavishly illustrated with 
photographs and eight illustrations in 
color. 


The Near East 


ARMADUKE PICKTHALL’S 
name is not sufficiently well 
known in this country. He is, per- 
haps, the only English novelist who 
understands the Near East thoroughly. 
His novels, “Said the Fisherman” and 
“The Valley of the Kings” are suffi- 
cient evidence of this understanding. 
For readers of travel books Oriental 
Encounters (Knopf) can be highly 
recommended. This is a chronicle of 
Mr. Pickthall’s experiences in the Near 
East on his first visit in 1894. It is 
a delightful account of a journey in 
Syria and Palestine—a journey of 
many months in which he lived with 
the native population and learned to 
understand their point of view. Pales- 
tine and Syria thirty years ago were 
far more interesting than they are to- 
day under their European mandates. 
Here is a picture of the Near East 
before it was spoiled. 


Undiscovered France 


He” very few American travelers 
have ever heard of Moissac, Con- 
ques or Souvigny. How many have 
ever been to Saint-Savin, Angouléme, 
or Moulins? These are only a few 
of the more obscure and thoroughly 
delightful old towns described by 
Emile Francis Williams in Undis- 
covered France (Houghton, Mifflin 
Company). This is a conscientious at- 
tempt to present all the interesting in- 
formation about the old French towns 
ordinarily neglected by tourists. The 
book is well illustrated; and it will 
serve both as a guide book and a com- 
panion volume for the traveler. 


The Captain of the Golden Hind 


HE Golden Hind’—under this 
glamorous title Harper & Broth- 
ers are issuing an excellent series of 


In writing to advertisers blease mention TRAVEL 


t 


first volume in this serie 
Keble Chatterton’s “Cap 
Smith,” which has just be 
by E. F. Benson’s Sir Fran 
Mr. Benson’s volume is at 
arly and vivid. He has 
gether all of the availab 
about Drake; he has succeed 
turing the spirit of his vigore 
and he has told the story 01 
with all the necessary gusto. 


Mexican Adventu 


ARLETON BEALES 

the ablest American 
of Mexican social and pol 
tions. “Mexico, An Inter, 
was an unusually shrewd 
he has written a new volu 
stone and Chili (Knopf), wl 
a political study but a recor 
adventures in Mexico during { 
lutionary disturbance ten 
He tells of his experiences 
by foot from Frisco to Me 
It is swift and exciting 
book brim-full of the joy 


Ossendowski Agaii 


ERDINAND OSSENDI 

who wrote the sensational 
Men and Gods,” has recen 
lished a new volume called O; 
Simoon (E. P. Dutton). h 
is much less thrilling than 
books, it is a vivid pictures 
African life. Mr. Ossend 
only describes the Mediterrane 
familiar to the ordinary tou 
has some interesting chapter: 
experiences among the Berbe 
Kabyles and the Arabs. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 


eduies by the Act of Congress of 
24, 1912, of “Travel,” published 
at New York, INS: for October I 
State of New York, County of Ne 

Before me, a Notary Public, in 
the State and county aforesaid, pe 
appeared Robert M. McBride, who 
been duly sworn according to lav 
and says that he is one of the 
of “Travel”? and that the follows 
the best of his knowledge and bel 
statement of the ownership, ma 
etc., 


by the Act of August 24, 1912, en 
section 44, Postal Laws and Re 
That the names and addresses of 
lisher, editor, managing editor, an 
ness managers are: Publisher, 
McBride & Co., Inc., 7 West 16 
New York; Coburn Gilman, edito 
16th Street, New York; business 
none. Owner, Robert M. McBri 
Inc., a corporation; W. McBride, 
49th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Anderson, Bedford Hills, New Yo 
Anderson, Bedford Hills, New Yo 
H. Blanchard Co., 418 West 25th St 
That the known bondholders, m 
and other security holders owning 
ing 1 per cent or more of total am 
mortgages or other secu 


That the two paragraphs next al 
ing the names of the owners, sto 
and security holders, if any, co 
only the list of stockholders and Ss 
holders as they appear upon the 
the company, but also, in cases whi 
stockholder or security holder ap: 
on the books of the company as t 
in any other fiduciary relation, 
of the person or corporation fe 
such trustee is acting is given; 2 
the said two paragraphs contain sta 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
lief as to the circumstances and co! 
under which stockholders and _ 
holders who do not appear on t. 
of the company as trustees, hold 
securities in a capacity other than t 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant 1 
reason fo believe that any othe 
association or corporation has any 
direct or indirect, in the said stock, 
or other securities than as so 
him. (signed ROBERT M. McBR 


Sworn to and subscribed before 1 
19th day of September, 1927 | 


RICHARD H. MORRIS, Notary F 


